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CHAPTER I. 

THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. 

I. England in Shakspere's Youth,— In the 

closing years of the sixteenth century the life 
of England ran high. The revival of leJ.rning had 
enriched the national mind with a store of new 
ideas and images; the reformation of religion had 
been accomplished, and its fruits were now secure ; 
tiiree conspiracies against the Queen's life had re- 
cently been foiled, and her rival, the Queen of Scots, 
had perished on the scaffold ; the huge attempt of 
Spain against the independence of England had been 
defeated by the eallantry of English seamen, aided 
by the winds of heaven. English adventurers were 
exploring untravelled lands and distant oceans ; 
English citizens were growing in wealth and im- 
portance ; ihe fanners made the soil give up twice 
its former yield ; the nobility, shattered in the long 
wars of the Roses, had been created anew, and now 
^'athered around the Queen as their centre. (See 
Mr. J, Green's Primer : Englhk /ftstors-> "^iot.-««-^ 
in a temper to tllink ViumaTi \\^c, '«\'Co. \).^ "^^^^ 
' ifs passions, a very \mva'^^=^'^^ ^^'^^ vv^.t-t^'- 
^ They did nol turn awa.'j ^to-m. -Ct^vb^"^^ 
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despise it in comparison with a heavenly 
did mnny of the finest souls in the Middle Aj 
they did not, like the writers of the age of Qu 
Anne, care only for "the town:" it was man 1 
cared for, and the whole of manhood — its good 
evil, its greatness and grotesqueness, its laughter 

When men cared thus about human life, t 
imagination craved living pictures and visions ol 
They iiked to represent to themselves men 
women in all passionate and minhful aspects 
circumstances of life. Sculpture, which the Gi 
so loved, would not have satisfied them, for it is 
simple and too cairn ; music would not have b 
sufficient, for it is loo purely an expression of feetii 
and says loo little about actions and events. ' 
art which suited the temper of their imagigj) 
was the drama. In the draina tiiey saw meO' :i 
women, alive, in action, in suffering, changi^ 
ever from mood to mood, from attitude to att"'" 
they saw these men and women solitary, corn 
with their own hearts — in pairs and in groups 
one upon another; in multitudes, swayed hitt^JTi 
thither by their leaders. 

z. Pre-Shaksperian Drama.— The drama 1 
been at first connected with the Church. It r^ 
senled, both to instruct and to amuse the peo 
events of sacred history and of the lives of BOl 
or threw into the form of a play some moral allfigi 
enlivened by grotesque incidents. Out of dria « 
early drama had grown, by the time that Shaksp 
began to write, three or four divergent bnillcll 
(a) Allegorical plays — fashionable at Court — 1 
written ; but the allegories instead of treating a tha 
from Christian morals were in general founded U( 
classical mythology, and were often meant as elaboi 
compJimems to the Queen oi wiwie ^cat nob 
(if) There it'ere tragedies, ai\d \yv some ul Oat^ 
L niems of real traylc grandeur ck^vcA ; VvA ■O^ei 
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marred by much crudeness and extravagani 
revelling in coarse liorrors of mere violence and blood. 
(<■) There were comedies, at times not without a por- 
tion of true grace and beauty, but often degenerating 
into vulgar buffoonery and the antics of a clown. 
(./) There were historical plays, in which some of 
the patiiotic feeling of Englishmen, and their inlerest 
r in our national annals, embodied themselves j but 
these too often spread out into a series of loosely 
connected scenes; they lacked unity of subject and 
coherence of form. Some of Shakspere's predecessors, 
or fellow-playwrights, who made their mark earlier 
than he, had given each some gift of his own to 
, the drama, and helped to bring it forward to the 
I point at which Shakspere took it up ; but none of 
I them was able to raise tragedy, comedy, and history 
I out of their crudities and pueriliiie-s into truly great 
I and noble forms of art. John Lyiy had shown how 
I a bright and lively dialogue can be written in prose. 
I Gtorge Peek had produced dramatic verse of a sweet 
but monotonous melody. A romantic spirit was intro- 
duced into English comedy by Metiert Greene; over 
his [xtetry breathes the fresh air of English meadows; 
ills style is more free, more bright, light, and natural 
than that of any preceding dramatic poet. Above nil, 
much was due to Christopher Afarlmve His genius 
was essentially of a tragic cast ; from h s ve ns the 
I life-blood of passion had flowed into the d n i of 
England, and forthwith it lost its limid j and s 
conscious of strange new force and fir n h t 
gedies u'as first heard upon a public stage h m as e 
wi)ich is the express voice in our pnetr) of d a c 
feeling — blank verse. (See Mr. Brookes I timer. 
English Litcralure, pp. 74-82.) 

3. Theatres and Actors,^The companies of 
actors sought protection and ^atronwyi ^-^u-av '^t 
Queen, or from some great no\i\e, a.'^i a-cwKtivm^ 
styled tfemsdves by sucVi names a.s " ■O'^c- *^^^ 
seivaats," "the Ead of Lckestfcfa se^tN^m^s-i 
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Lord Chamberlain's ser\*ants." When a com 
was given they played at Court for a cirt 
aristocratic spectators. More frequently they p 
before a mixed audience of high and low in 
inn-yard, or in one of the London theatres, 
these the first was built by James Burbage (\ 
of the great actor Richard Burbage, who tool 
chief jiart in several of Shakspere's plays), in tht 
1576. It was erected " in the fields," in the par 
Shoreditch, and was named " The Theatre." A 
at tlie same time, and in the same locality, n 
second theatre, known as " The Curtain," froB 
name of the piece of ground upon which it « 
While the Queen, the Court, and the pleasm-e-1 
part of the populace favoured and supportet 
stage, it was looked on with hostility by devout 
tans, and by the civic auihorities, the Lord 1| 
and Corporation of London. The gathelfi 
crowds led to occasional brawls, in which the Lo 
apprentices did not fail to display their pre 
Public morality, it was said, suffered througli t 
lations offered by the place and the occasion, 
times of plague, stricken persons and persons whi 
but partially recovered, carried infection with 
to the theatres, and so spread the sickness. 1 
moved thereto, the players dared to satirise era 
living persons upon the stage. On Sundays folk 
enticed away from the congregation of saints tt 
devil's congregation at the playhouse. So argue 
city authorities, and with tliem some sober-mi 
men and women of the Puritan way of thinking. 
a consequence the players were glad to erect 
theatres in some easily accessible place just be 
the boundary of the Lord Mayor's jurisdiction, 
the theatre " in the fields " the common people < 
easily walk ; gentlefolk could ride, and have 
horses held by some theauicaV undetVm^ a.t Ihe 
while the perfonnance was \aV\tv^ \,\ate. '^ 
theatres erected at a later lime ox\ "i-Ve Ba 
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Southwarfe, gentlemen would go in one of the hoats 
plied by the Thames watermen ; the rest would choose 
the more circuitous route by London Bridge. 

4- Performance of a Play.— Within the theatre 
a miscellaneous crowd assembled. Most commonly 
the performance began at three o'clock and lasted 
from two to three hours. In the public theatres the 
centre of the building was open to the sky and 
without seats, only the stage and the gallery being 
roofed, and admission to the open space, or "yard," 
cost from one penny or twopence to sixpence, while as 
much as a shilling, two shillings, or half-a-crown was 
given to obtain a place in the best parts of the house. 
The private theatres were fully roofed, and during a 
performance the interior was lit with torches. Upon 
the rush-strewn stage sat young gallants, who drank 
and smoked and joked while they waited for the ap- 
pearance of the black-robed Prologue. Below, appren- 
, tices, tradesmen, sailors, and low women crushed and 
swayed, cracked nuts, and fought for bitten apples. 
If ladies appeared in the " rooms," or boxes, it was 
considered correct that they should conceal their faces 
behind masks. In due time a flourish of trumpets 
annoimced that the play was to begin, and a flag was 
hung out from the top of the building. Upon the 
trumpet's third sounding the prologue was delivered, 
the curtain divided and drew back, and the actors 
were discovered. They appeared in costumes which 
were often costly, but which made slight pretension to 
historical propriety. Of movable scenery there was 
none. The stage was hung with arras, and overhead 
a blue canopy represented "the heavens." Some- 
times when a tragedy was to be enacted the stage- 
hangings were black. At the back of the stage was a 
balcony which served for many purposes—" it was 
inner room, upper room, window, balcorvfibo.U.VcTC^KM.^ 
hill-side, Mount Olympus, a.T\^ ^\a.ce.'w^4KX-«w>.<^"w*^ 
supposed to be separated ftom atvA atao-^^-^^^; "*''^'^>^ 
ths main action." Here JuWeV TV^V^W^ft- ^^ ^"^ 
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-^^^ 
and probably here the play-king and plaj--— ^-^ 
Hani/et enacted tlieir parts. A change of ^^^' 
indicated by some suggestive piece of stage ih:Z^^W 
— a bed to signify a bed-chamber ; a table vv//-/^ *^W 
upon it to signify a counting-house ; or, niot-c s j ^ 
a board bearing in large letters the name of ch^^- ^^ 
iiilended was brought upon the stage. Accor^;^;^ 
the dramatist might change the scene as ofterii as 
jileased, or indulge in magnificent description, withi 
fear that a lessee would offer as an objection the 
pcnse of providing suitable scenery. While the p^ 
was going forward the clown would amuse the audier^ 
with extempore joking, not set down by the po,^ 
Shakspere disliked this traditional mode of providing 
sport for the occupants of the yard or pit- — the "ground- 
lings," as they were called — and his Hamlet, when de- 
livering his advice to the players, warns tliera s^'nst 
such an abuse in their performance of the tragedy 
which he commands them to present. (Act III- Sc. ii. 
I.. 43.) Hetween the acts there was dancing and singing, 
nnd at the end of the play the clown put the audience 
into good humour before they separated with a jig, 
that is, a farcical song accompanied by dancing and 
the music of his pipe or tabor, (See Tu'dfth Ni^ht, 
end.) Sometimes a short epilogue was delivered. 
(^As Yon Like It, and Tempest, end.) Finally the 
actors knelt and offered up a prayer for the Queen. 
It is im[;ortant 10 note that the female parts were 
played by boys or young men. The parts of Desde- 
mona and Imogen, of Cleopatra and Lady Macbeth 
could not be entrusted to a great actress, as they have 
been since the Restoration, but were left to the mercy 
of some youth with uncracked voice. (See Antony ontf r 
Cleopatra, Act V. Sc ii. L. 220 ; Hamlet, Act II. Sc. U. 
L. 444 i As You Like It, Epilogue.) A further refine- 
ment of art was demanded from these young acton: 
tvhen tbey were required to lepieser^t a ^x\ who 
assumed the disgtiise of TOa\e aH\te, as \\a\i\«x\* 
Shakspere's Viola., with Jessica, aivd PotUa, >N'\\lfc 
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lind, with Imogen; it was necessary that they should 
at once pretend to be and avoid becoming that which 
they actually were. 

5. Writers of Plays sometimes Actors.— In 
several instances, though not in all, the writers of 
plays were also actors. Thus they studied their public 
from the boards, acquired an instinctive feeling for 
what would hit the general taste, and for what would 
only perplex or offend, and gained a mastery over 
the secrets of stage effect. Certain qualities, it was 
found, were indispensable in a play which was in- 
tended to give immediate pleasure ; and, on the other 
hand, many particulars which would have seemed to 
a writer in his closet of essential importance, were 
found to be matters of indifference in an acting play 
that aimed at success rather than scholarly or artistic 
exactitude. Attaining what was all-important, the 
poet was careless about much beside, and in some 
cases Shakspere does not scruple to use devices for 
producing a kind of stage-perspective of time and 
space which, if examined without reference to the 
purposes of stage effect, seem mere blunders, just as 
in some great painting a needful piece of colour, if not 
looked at from the right point of view, may appear an 
unintelligible blot. The movement and spectacle 
ujion the stage is never despised by Shakspere. Even 
in //iim/rf, which has rightly been named a " tragedy 
of thought," what an impressive series of appeals to 
the senses is made from first to last — the starht night 
upon the platform at Elsinore, haunted by a majestic 
spirit from the grave, succeeded by the brilliancy of 
the Danish Court surroimding the sad, black-robed 
figure of Prince Hamlet, and so on, past that scene in 
which the craved Ophelia appears singing her snatches 
of song and sharing her fiowers, to the close, where 
the murderers and the murdered man alike Gill v&. 
death, and the '■ nuari^ cms cm\ia\w?*-r 

6. Plays considered as ■Pio?tft^;—7^^S 

of a plaj usually soM U vo v\« X.V>e^vit,\.-!iw'~^ 
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a kind of broker who stood between players ai 
I authors, buying from the one, and selling, so as Hii 
■f to profit by the transaction, to the other. Sui 
was Philip Nensiou'e, a dyer, pawnbroker, tlieatrita 
lessee and speculator, who during the years of Sha-J 
spere's authorship had many dramatic poets in hi 
pay. His diary still exists, and from it we learn tha 
the highest price given by him for a play before t' 
year 1600 was ,;^8 ; the lowest sum is ^^4 ; while for 
embroidered velvet cloak no less than £16 is given 
-and ;^4 14J. for a pair of hose. After 1600 the pri< 
■of a play rose to ^zo if the dramatist was one 1 
repute. Not infrequently the plays, for whicli su<4 
moderate prices were given, had been the work o 
two or more hands, a sudden demand for a new 
play inducing the company to set several authors 
■to work, in order that time might be gained. Qr ftiji 
■double authorship was the result of a more lasting 
alliance between two writers of kindred or comple- 
mentary genius, who found that they could be helpful 
to one another in this way. Or, again, it arose from 

■ .a later poet going over the work of some earlier 
■•dramatist and recasting his jilay, or adding to it cer- 
tain scenes which might serve to give it the charm 
lof at least partial novelty. The theatrical company 
Slaving bought the manuscript of a play were naturally 
•desirous to keep it for their own uses upon the stage, 
--and were unwilling that it should pass into the hands 
^^^ -^ a bookseller, and be published. But the lovers of 
^^M !the -drama liked to be able to buy and read a 7)opitl3r 
^^H "play ; and accordingly piratical publishers tried in 
^^H ^nome dishonest way to come at the manuscript, \\hen 
^^B^nt was impossible they sent reporters to the play- 
^^^ ihouse, who copied down the words as they fell iVom 
^^^ .the actors' lips, but sometimes so imperfectly that ,l;: 
^^V in the reporters' copies had to be supplied by 
^^r mercenary scribbler, who generally succeeded in s] 
^^JBgnot only the sound but the sense ol sutjo. ■^m? 
^Bplfi iic atiempted to handle. SucVi. arv \m?crt«(4.* 

■ 
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of J-Iiimkt, in an earlier form of the play than thai 
^vliich it finally assumed, we possess, with passages 
stupidly inserted by an unknown hand, or reproduced 
frum an imperfect recollection of what Shakspere had 
v\Tiitcn. 



CHAPTER II. 



7- Stratford Birth of Shakspere. — War- 
wickshire has been named by Shakspere's con- 
temporary and fellow-poet, Michael Drayton, " the 
heart of England." The country around Stratford 
presents the perfection of quiet English scenery ; it is 
remarkable for its wealth of lovely wild-flowers, for its 
deep meadows on each side of the tranquil Avon, and 
for its rich, sweet woodlands. The town itself, in 
Shakspere's time, numbered about 1400 inhabitants; 
a town of scattered timber houses, possessing two 
chief buildings — the stately church by the river-side, 
and the Guildhall, where companies of players w'oiild 
at times perform, when the corporation secured their 
services. Flood and fire were the chief dangera of the 
town. The quiet river often rose angrily in autui 
and left disease behind it. The plague, in its cou 
did not turn aside from Stratford. Here, and probably 
in a low-ceiled room of a house in Henley Street, 
William Shakspere was bom, in April, 1564. Upon 
what day we cannot be certain -, but upon the zCih he 
was baptised ; and there is a tradition that the day of 
his death was the anniversary of his birthday. Allow- 
ing for ihe difference between old style and new, 
April 2jird corre.sponds with ou^ j,tA o^ "i\».'j. 

s. ShaJcspere's Parentage.— JoHti siiaTwt'^ 
fatbei of the future dramaUat, >Nas * -^towjo-w^ 
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■burgess of Stratford. He made and sold 
farmed land, and though he knew not how to 
his name, became an important public person of 
town, tasting ale for his fellow-burgesses, ke^ 
the Queen's peace, imposing fines upon offenw 
rising in course of time to the honourable posts 
chamberlain, alderman, and high bailiff. He marrii 
in 1557, Mary Arden, daughter of his landlord, ■» 
had died about a year before, leaving Mary a consldl 
able piece of landed properly in possession (includi 
a farm at Ashbies), and one much more valuable 
reversion. The Ardens were Wanvickshire gentry sin 
before the Conquest, and two of the family had hd 
places of distinction in the household of Henry VJ 
The first child and the second of John and Mary Sh^ 
spere were girls, who died while infants; the thirdl 
their first-born son — was to live, in spite of the pD*£l 
which desolated Stratford during the year of Jus birtj 
and'was to write the plays and poems that we knoj 
Other children followed : a daughter, who survive 
William Shakspere, and is remembered in his wit 
another daughter, who died early ; and two sons^ 
Gilbert, who is said to have lived until the Restc^atiq 
and to have talked as an old man of his great broths 
impersonation of Adam in As You Like Jl (but thia ' 
doubtful) ; and Edmund, who became an actor, at 
died in London in the year 1607. 1 

9. Schooling and Recreations. — To the Fn 
Grammar School of Stratford William Shakspere w| 
sent, wc may be sure, to learn what neither \ 
father nor his mother could teach. There he » 
taught not only English, but some Latin, and perh- 
a little Greek. The amount of Shakspere's cl 
cal learning has been described by his more schol 
fellow- playwright, Ben Jonson, as "small Latin u 
less Greek;" and it is certain that, in using Giw 
nnd Latin aiKhors for the purposes ot V\\5 ^la.'^j 
nvnt to translations rather than to 1.W oV\^t\*5. 1 
that be bad got by heart Wis Lily's Latin Gram* 
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and was acquainted with the rudiments of that lan- 
guage is ahuost certain ; and it has been noticed that 
he uses several English words — as, for example, the 
conlvwits of rivers for containing banks, qitanlily for 
value, and others — in senses which would not occur 
to one who was absolutely ignorant of Latin. After- 
wards — perhaps during his London Hfe — Shakspere 
seems to have learned something of French, and 
possibly also of Italian. 

Ill the first year in which Shakspere could have been 
, admitted to the Free Grammar School, his father 
! became chief alderman of Stratford. Tlie corpora- 
tion seem to have welcomed the players wlio occa- 
sionally visited the town. Now and again sums of 
money are paid by the chamberlain to '" the Ear! 
of Leicester's players," " my Lord of Warwick's 
players," and "the Earl of Worcester's players." 
The boy, his father's eldest son, may have been 
taken to see the entertainments in the (Juildhall, 
Coventry is not very far distant from Stratford ; and it 
is not impossible that Shakspere, as a boy or youth, 
may h.ive watched the guilds set up llie pageants in 
the streets of that ancient city at the festival of Corpus 
Christi ; may have observed Herod with his painted 
mask and violent bearing (Hamlet, Act III. Sc. ii. 
L. i6), and the "black souls" — the souls of the 
damned — in their garb of black and yellow stripes, to 
whom, in Henry V. (Act II. Sc iii. L. 42-44), the flea 
upon Bardolph's fiery nose is compared. In the sum- 
mer of 1575 Queen Elizabeth made her famous visit 
to Kenilwortli, and was entertained by l^icester with 
splendid and varied ceremonies and spectacles. From 
Stratford it is only a few hours' walk to Kenilworth ; 
Shakspere's father might ride across with the boy 
before him. And a celebrated passage in A Mid- 
|h summer Nights Dream (Act II. Sc. i. L. i4S-i68\. 
Lnm^tc Obcron describes to ¥«cV ^owie. ■wva.xs^'^'Vfc^»Si. 
^Hhi, so accurately depVcts some oK "Oca ^gnx^J^Q*^ 
^K« on rJiis occasion that, we taiv ■««». N^--^'^ '■* 
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Shakspere here does not invent, but rniher recalls 
what his eyes hatj actually looked on. (See p. 74,) 

10. His Father's Decline in Fortunc^Until 
about Shakspere's thirteenth or fourteenth year, his 
father seems to have been a prosperous man. But 
frona 1578 onwards for a number of years, the for- 
tunes of John Shakspere declined. To raise money 
he mortgages the farm at Ashbies ; he is not required 
to pay the weekly levy for relief of the poor ; borough 
taxes levied upon him in 1579 are entered as " unpaid 
and unaccounted for;" he is in debt to one Rogi 
Sadler ; he sells his wife's share, and soon afterwarc _ 
her reversionary interest in the Snitterfield property. 
Six years later we find his case grown worse : upon i 
distraint issued against him— a writ to seize his good! 
for debt — the return is made that John Shakspere has 
nothing in which he is able to be distrained; he is 
deprived of his alderman's office on the ground that 
he " doth not come to the hall, nor hath not done 1 " 
long time." Is he afraid of arrest ? In the foUoi 
ing year, 15S7, it would seem that he actually w: 
arrested, for we find him suing out a writ oi habeas 
I'crfius. So late as 1552, when a commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the conformity of the Warwick- 
shire people to the established religion, John Shak- 
spere's failure to appear monthly at church is set. 
down as caused by the fear of "processe for debt." 
:Still he seems to have clung to some fragments of hia 
-.property, and lo have retained some of the old esteem 
•of his fellow-citizens. At this period his son wai 
I "beginning to be known as a successful dramatist ; ant 
' -it IS almost certain that, owing to William Shakspere'i 
'energy and affection, the old man was restored to 
position of comfort, which he enjoyed until his deat 
"n i6oi. 

In consequence of his flither's difficulties, it is likc^ 
■ibaJ William Shakspere was withdrawn from schi 
-mrdei't/ierassisted John Shakspere m\\\s\'[aAft,cK ^^ 
'"' '• to earn a living in some way ^ot \v\m^M- 'W 
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\ precise employment was, in the interval between 
ving school and leaving Stratford, is a question 
fcch affords room for much guessing, bat one which 
%not be answered with certainty. One tradition 
is that he was "bound apprentice to a butcher ; " 
other, that he was " a schoolmaster in the country;" 
pie certain supposed references to him by the 
Unatist Nask, together with the number and ac- 
facy of the legal allusions in his writings, have led 
jny persons to beUeve that he was for a time at work 
bn attorney's office. But it is doubtful whether NasKs 
Bicription of " a sort of shifting companions that nui 
tough every art and thrive by none," who " leave 
t trade of Noverint [that is the legal profession], 
ereto they were bom, and busy themselves with the 
Beavours of art " — it is doubtful whether these words 
%NasH have any reference to Shakspere ; and, in the 
5 of his father's many law-suits, a clever youth 
blld hardly have failed to gain some acquaintance 
Bh legal terms and procedures. 

. Shakspere's Marriage. — ivhat we know 
ertain is that in his nineteenth year Shakspere 
'% making grave engagements and accepting serious 
In November, 1582, the Bishop of Wor- 
6 ter granted a licence for the marriage of William 
I Shakspere and Anne Hathaway upon once asking of 
the banns. Their first child, Susanna, was baptised 
May j6th, 1583. Anne was the daughter of Richard 
Hathaway, a substantial yeoman, living at Shottery, 
a beautiful hamlet hardly one mile distant from 
Stratford. She was eight years older than her boy 
husband. The friends of the bride {her father had 
been live months dead) seem to have desired the 
marriage, and perhaps urged it on, that Anne's child 
might be born in lawful wedlock. Whether it proved a 
happy marriage or the reverse — so little do we know of 
Shakspere's life — remains a,TtiaVto olwitxe. ';js«i^t'^^sx<ii. 
J'or/biir or five years W Te=,\dei "m 'avfs.\^at?>^ ■w^'t'^.^a 
15S5 iKcame the father ot Wms, 'H.am.'o.ev w^ V^^^'' 



named after his friends Hamnet Sadler and his wi 
Most probably during the poet's London life An 
with his children stayed in Stratford. It was in StT 
ford, in 1596, that Hamnet, his only sod, was buri< 
But though Shakspere chose to leave his wife ■& 
children in the country, while he himself was loJH 
in the great city, a tradition records that he paid 
yearly visit to his home ; there is no doubt thai 
toiled with the purpose of returning — as he actua 
did — to his native town, there, with his wife a 
daughters about him, to spend the later years of ] 
life. In Shatspere's will the only mention of bis s( 
occurs in an interlineation, by which is bequeafl]*^; 
her "my second-best bed with the furniture;" a 
was, however, legally provided for, having as ' * 
the right of dower in Shakspere's freehold pi 
The bequest of a bed was surely not meant i' 
ing insult from her husband ; we must raihi 
stand it as meant to gratify some womanly 
to a piece of household goods, founded, it maj t», ( 
old and tender associations. From the poet's iR^U 
no certain inference can be drawn with regard -tal 
marriage. In A Midsumvier Ni^hfs Dream (fiit$ 
Sc. i. L, 137) mention is made of love " mi^raSeo 
respect of years," as a cause of trouble in ta^ 
course ; aud in Tu-e/fiA Nighl (Act II. Sc iv. L.'S 
40) may be found a much more noteworthy pai^ 
in which the Uuke speaks to Viola about the j{dl 
woman older than her husband runs of losing ] 
affection, Such evidence as Shakspere's &»fli 
afford points in the same direction. On the otfe 
hand, there is no bitterness, open or covert, agau] 
women in general, or any particular type or clasS' 
women in Shakspere's writings. Even the shiewi 
women of some of his early plays, introduced for com 
purposes, are at heart loving and loyal, like Adrin 
of T^e Comedy of Errors \ or only outrageous 
■3oik children, but not incapab\e ot bevn^ -vedaw 
:e Kalharina in The Tamin% oj tht Shrew 
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observable, however, that all through his plays Shak- 
spere shows a jDeculiar comprehension of the situation 
of a woman who, throwing aside conventional but not 
real modesty, ventures upon certain greater or less 
advances towards the man she loves. From Juliet to 
Mjranda, a series of Shaksperian heroines could be 
named, who share, as it were, in their owTi wooing, 
without once forfeiting their ardent purity of soul. 
Upon the whole it seems probable that, while the 
union of Shakspere and his wife was not one of the 
rare, flawless, married unions, yet it was founded at 
tirst upon strong mutual attraction ; and that, if a 
period of estrangement, slight or serious, intervened, 
there was found on both sides substantial worth 
enough to make it natural that their lives should 
come really together again, and that it should be 
indeed good for each to accept things as they were. 

iz. Deer -Stealing. Leaves Stratford. — 
The immediate cause of Shakspere's departure from 
Stratford is thus told circumstantially by Rmot, his 
first biographer : " He had, by a misfortune common 
enough to young fellows, fallen into ill company ; and, 
amongst them, some that made a frequent practice of 
deer-stealing, engaged him, more than once, in robbing 
a park that belonged to Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlcote, 
near Stratford. For this he was prosecuted by that 
gentleman, as he thought, somewhat too severely; and 
in order to revenge the ill-usage, he made a ballad 
upon him. And though this, probably the first, essay 
of his poetry be lost, yet it is said to have been so very 
bitter, that it redoubled the prosecution against him, 
to that degree, that he was obliged to leave his business 
and family in Warwickshire for some time, and shelter 
himself in London." Some of the details of this story 
are undoubtedly incorrect, but there is good reason to 
believe that a foundation of truth underlies the tta.- 
dition. Sir T. Lucy was a.n Km^iotvawx. ■\ife\'i.«(v x-^v '^^^ 
nef^/itiourhood— a menibcT o^ "?M\\a'iwe.v,i., -^.e, "A ■*« 
J'uutaa party (with wh\c\v out &tam»-'ieX «s^ ^"^ 
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UKve been in sympathy), and about the time of thil 
Alleged deer-stealing frolic, was concerned in framing 
la bill in Parliament for the preservation of game; 
Although he did not possess what is properly a park 
at Charicote, he had deer; Shakspere and his cont' 
panions may have had a stniggle with Sir T. Lucy's 

»irien. A verse of the ballad ascribed to the young 
poacher has been traditionally handed down, and Jn 
It the writer puns upon the name Lucy — " O lowsie 
I.ucy " — in a way sufficiently insulting. It is note- 
worthy that in the first scene of T/ie Mary Wh'es o} 
Windsor, Justice Shallow is introduced as highly in- 
censed against Sir John Falstaif, who has beatHi his 
men, killed his deer, and broke open his lodge | the 
Shallows, like Shakspere's old antagonist, have " luces" 
in their coat-of-arms, and the Welsh parson admirsfily 
raisunderstands the word — " Ihe dozen white \i0SBa ' 
do become an old coat well." It can h^tfy be 
doubted that when this scene was written, Smw^ete J 
had some gnidge against the Lucy family, asd tsxA 
making them ridiculous before the Queen he niay<j 
have had an amused sense that he was now obtainin 
a success for his boyish lampoon, little dreamed t 
when it was originally put into circulation among t' 
good folk of Stratford. 

13. Early Years in London. Greene's/ 
Ston. — From the baptism of his t^vins, in Febro 
1584-85, we hear nothing of Shakspere (except the! 
mention of his name in an action in the Queen's Ben 
brought by his father against John Lambert, who i] 
held the Ashbies property), until he is spoken of in t^ 
as a successful actorandauthor. The "Queen's Playe 
came to Stratford in 1587. Then perhaps it was ti 
Shakspere decided to leave his native town, and « 
his fortune in the world of London. A story, alleg 
to have come from Sir W. Davcnant, that Shakspe 
first employment in connection with the theatre, i 
that of holding the horses of vViosc w\\o camft \.ia -va 
p/ziy, ire may dismiss as probaWy ■mv^-'n^tii- "^^"^ 
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Leen maintained that a passage in Spenser's Tears of 
the Muses {1590-gi), where the Muse of Comedy 
laments that 

Our pleasant Willy, ah ! is deod of !nle, 

refers to some temporary cessation of Shakspcre from 
dramatic authorship ; but the probability is that some- 
one else is meant, perhaps John Lily, perhaps the 
comic actor, Tarleton, who had but lately died when 
Spenser wrote the poem. The first certain reference 
to Shakspere which has been discovered is that of the 
dramatist Robert Greene in his Greenes Groalsworth 
of Wii bought with a MUlioti 0/ Repentance, a pamphlet 
written by its unhappy author upon his deathbed, and 
published immediately after Greene's death by his 
executor, Henry Chettle. Here the dying playwright, 
addressing three of his fellow-authors, who have been 
identified with Marlowe, Peele, and Nash (or Lodge), 
warns them against putting any trust in players : " Ves, 
trust them not : for there is an upstart Crow, beautified 
with our feathers, that with his tygers heart wrapt in 
a players hide, supposes he is as well able to bumbast 
out a blanke verse as the best of you : and being an 
ahsoXnie: Johannes factotum, is in his owne conceit the 
onely Shake-scene in a country." We have evidence 
here thai before Greene's death the players had been 
turning from him to a rival poet who was also an actor, 
who could write a swelling blank verse like Marlowe, 
who turned his hand to everything, and made himself 
useful in many ways to his company. Him Greene 
hated, and he hoped that Marlowe and Nash might 
hate him also. The words " beautified with our 
feathers," probably mean no more than pranking him- 
self as an actor in the fine speeches of our plays, but 
the words " lygers heart wrapped in a players hide * 
parody a line — 

Oh lygers heart wiapl ma ■womatii'^i'A': — 
which occurs in the True Trogcdie 0/ RicIiarA,r)^'b« 
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'iirk, and is also found in the Third Part of Henry VJ^ 

lis last being a recast, with additions and omissioiu 
of the True Tragedie. It has been suggested that i 
quoting this line Greene reminds his friends tha 
Shakspere, in the Third Pari of Henry VI., had stole 
from an earlier play of which Greene himself, or Maf 
lowe, or both together were authors, and that therefore 
for thetn a peculiar ground of resentment against 
Shakspere existed. 

14- Chettle's Referenceto Shakspere. —Som« 
three months later, in December, isga, a pamphlet by 
Henry CItetfie appeared, entitled Kind-Harts Uream, 
It seems that Marlowe and Shakspere took offraiu 
at passages in Gn-tfits Groatsworth referring tc 
them, Chettle declares that as for one of theniL 
(Marlowe), while he reverences his learning he \ms 
nothing to answer for, and cares not ever to makt; I^ ' 
acquaintance. To Shakspere he offers a libera] ^OlOgy. 
"The other [Shakspere] whome at that time 1 did j 

)t so much spare as smce I wish I had I 

am as sory as if the originall fault had beene myj 
feult, because my selfe have scene his demeanor I 
lessc civill, than he exelent in the qualitie he profuse 
besides, divers of worship have reported his uprightn 
of dealing, which argues his honesty, and his facrtio 
grace in writling, that aprooves his art." The wiH 
" quality," it should be noted, was used in Shakque^fl 
time with special reference to the actor's profesai^^ 
so that we here possess testimony to Shakspere's wptl" 
as a man, to his excellence in his profession, and i^ 
the friends and fame he had already acquired isJi 
writer,* If the poet whom Spenser speaks of ii 
Colin Clout's Cume Home Again, under the nan 
Action be Shakspere — and though Colin Clout yiasn^ 
published until 1594, there are reasons for think^' 
that it may have been written a; ' 
JBteresiing to see the " upstart c 
, * "I'acclious." in ihe quoUtion from 
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(Ireetie recognised, by one so much greater than 
Circene, as a young eagle in boldness and strength of 
tlight (Aetion= Atr.'iav from dtrot. an eagle). 

And there though kat not least 15 Aetion ; 

A genlJer shepherd may qo where be found ; 
WhoEie muse, full of high thought's invention. 

Doth like himself heroiuilly sound. 

" Like himself," that is, like his name Shakespeare; 
\ III the reference may be to Drayton, who had written 
Mider the heroic name oi Rowlami. 

15. Southampton and Shakspere.— To the 
iiung Earl of Southampton, nine years jimior to 
iimself — probably one of those persons of worship 
aIio bad come forward to vindicate Shakspere from 
' .ruene's r.siiersions — the poet dedicated, in 1593, 
/ Huis and Adonis, " the first heire of my invention." 
It proved a distinguished literary success, and in the 
following year, 1594, the Lua-ece appeared, with a 
dedication to the same noble pereon, written, not in 
terms of timid appeal, like the earlier dedication, 
but in words of strong and confident affection. 
■■ What T have done is yours ; what I have to do is 
yours ; being part of all I have, devoted yours." The 
Earl, a generous and high-spirited youth, like those 
young men who make bright the early comedies of 
Shakspere, had no doubt warmly recognised Shak- 
spere's genius. There is a story, professing to have 
I. nine from Davenant, which represents Southampton 
as having at one time given to Shakspere ;^iooo to 
"^ go through with a purchase he had a mind to, This 
i'i doubtless an exaggeration; but that Southampton 
\'.as at this time a warm and generous friend we may 
not doubt, and Shakspere, the scapegrace of his native 
luwn, scoffed at by Greene, one of the despised players, 
bound to a way of life utterly distasteful to him, r& 
s ponded warmly, and gave u'phisVea.'n.vi^u'KtesW^OT*;^ 
dchght, to one who seemed so no\i\e a»6. ^» \^s^»'^ 
ot'lavf. » 
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6. Growing: Prosperity. — Ben Jonson, in 
lines to the memory of Shakspere, addressing him 
" Sweet swan of Avon," speaks of 



The first mention we possess of Shakspere by na: 
after his arrival in London, occurs in the accoL 
of the Treasurer of the Chamber, from which we le 
that he appeared twice with Burbage, as a mem 
of the Lord Chamberlain's company, before Qu 
Elizabeth, in Christmas time, 1593. He was d 
rapidly producing his historical plays and ear 
comedies, and was gathering that wealth which 
meant should release him from the servitude of. 
profession. He had planned to return in ■ due it( 
to Stratford, and to live there as a gentlenaw,, • 
1596 John Shakspere applied for a grant if c" 
armour, and in the following year the grant was ma 
by the Garter King-of-Arms. But if Shakspere hop 
■ to found a family that hope received a blow, ^d 
father's heart was wounded by the death, ini ig 
of Hamnet, his only son. SliU, however, he pun) 
his plan, and looks forward to Stratford as hra-.h^g 
An attempt was made at this time by John Shaksj 
and his wife to recover the ancestral fields of Ast^ 
probably without success. In the same year, 15 
William Shakspere bought, for £fio. New Plaos 
^_ goodly dwelling in his native town. His interest 
^L his country home and his influence in London at^ 
^B cognised in a letter of 1598, still existing, from SU 
^H Abraham Sturley to Richard Quiney (father (rf ^ 
^H spere's future son-in-law). Quiney was in Lost 
^H soliciting Lord Burleigh for certain favours td 
^K conferred on the town of Stratford ; Sturley su^ 
^H that by the friends Mr. Shakspere can mate ti 
^K mark may be hit. Later in the year was written 
^K Quiney the only letter addressed lo ow^ gtesS. ' 
^MjJyAich remains lo us ; its purport \s "i^e -^laCncA 
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cf begging a loan of ^30 ; we may surmise 
Sliaksptre acceded lo his friend's request, 
property in both Stratford nnd London ; in the former 
we find him a considerable holder of com and malt ; 
in the latter he is assessed on property in the parish 
of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, ^5 \^s. 41/. 

17. Growing Fame. Meres. — But we have 
not yet exhausted the information which this year 
1598 yields. Now it is that Ben Jonson's first 
comedy, Evfry Man in his Humour, makes its ap- 
pearance. There is a tradition that the play was 
bniLight before Ihe pnblic through the good offices 
ot Shakspere; it is certain that he acted in the 
]ilny, taking, probably, the iiait of Knowell. Now, 
also (1598), most remarkable testimony to the high 
jiosiiion occupied by Shakspere as a dramatist and as 
;i narrative and lyrical poet is given in the Palladis 
Taniia, Wit's Treasury, by Francis Meres, Master 
of Arts. The passage in which Meres enumerates 
twelve of Shakspere's plays is of the utmost im- 
I>ortance in guiding us towards a true chronology 
of his works, and will afterwards be quoted at length ; 
it must also be observed tliat Meres makes mention of 
Shakspere's "sugred sonnets among his private friends." 
The earliest editions of plays by Shakspere belong 
to lliis period, In 1597 were printed Sichard I/., 
Hickard III., and Romeo and Jidiel. Others speedily 
followed. It is clear that in several instances the 
copies were obtained surreptitiously, and to gain a 
s.ile for plays by other authors unscrupulous printers 
now placed the popular name of Shakspere upon the 
lille page. In 1599 a volume of poems, entitled The 
Passionate Pilgrim, was published, and its authorship 
aEcribed to Shakspere: Jaggard, the publisher, had 
got hold of a few short pieces of Shakspere's, and 
added to these liberally from other qua,tt.e.t=,. MJ,^ 
know, on the testimony of if^yutooditoM. 'So.'iJfi-^e 
i\pon occasion of a sv\\iset\ueTv\ ei\v.o^ '^'^"'^'S^'''^^ 
lio-tms falsely ascribed to h\m, was &eTiQ\i^'^ o'fis.voa 
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i8. Practical Energy.— In i6ot died at Stratfi 
John Shakspere. Still his son pursued his plan 
providing himself with a substantial independa 
and a home. The play of Bamkt is entered 
Stationers' register in 1602, and in the same year : 
creator of Hamlet was living in no dream-world, 
was taking practical possession of this solid ea 
— purchasing in May, for ^^320, one hundred 8 
seven acres in the parish of Old Stratford, his brot 
Gilbert receiving the conveyance for him — and la 
in the year (the author of Hamlet being now " Willi 
Shakspere, GmtUman ") a second and smaller 
perty. His largest purchase was that of the 
expired term of a lease of the tithes of Stratfo 
Old Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcorabe ; thifi 
acquired in July, 1605, for the sum of ^440. 
year previously, when perhaps he was wotil^ 
KtTig Lear, his care for practical affairs appeals by \ 
bringing an action, in the court of Stratford, agaii 
one Philip Rogers, for ^i \^s. lort"., being die pr 
of malt sold and delivered to him at different tim 
Shakspere seems to have found it possible to carry 
actively aud at the same time his life in the ideal, a 
his life in the materia! world. 

19. Family Joys and Sorrows. — But althoo 
now styled "gentleman, of Slratford-on-Avon," 
had not yet left London nor abandoned his p 
fession. Elizabeth died in 1603 ; it was noticed 
the time (by Cheltk, who refers to his great o 
temporary under the tille of "silver-tongued jWi'/wwi 
that Shakspere lamented the Queen in no ode 
elegy. In May arrived at London her success 
James I., and within a few days after his arriv 
warrant was issued licensing the theatrical cam\ 
to which Shakspere belonged; his name appe 
second in the list of players contained ' ' 
Ben Jonson's Sfjanus was fiisl ac\ed to 
160 J, and the name of Sliatspete occ.\i^\e& ft. -^a-la 
"le Jist of actors. We V.now riatV.'vtt^ olVSs"^ " 
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acled at a later date than lliis ; but whether he ceased 
to appear upon the stage about 1604, or continued to 
act for several years later, we cannot say. Nor do 
«-e know when, precisely, he returned to Stratford- In 
1607 happiness and sorrow came to him : on June 5, 
liis eldest and favourite daughter, Susanna, aged 
l\\enty-four, was married to Mr.Jehn Hall, a practising 
|)hysician of considerable repute; then, doubtless, 
ihe poet was with his daughter on her wedding-day, 
<"Jii the last day of the year his youngest brother, 
f.iimuiiii, was buried in the church of St. Saviour'^ 
Suuthwark. Eilmuml, was a player attracted, perhaps, 
i.) Txindon by his brother's success; his age was 
iimty-seven. William Shakspere did not apparently 
- 1 . spise the ceremonial part of life, for we find that on 
fliis occasion twenty shillings were paid for "a fore- 
iion knell of the great bell." Again, within a few 
iiKinths, death visited his household; in September, 
1 t(o8, Ma)y Shaksptre, who had lived to see her son 
-'^ famous and wealthy, followed her husband to the 
i^r.ive. It is not improbable that Shakspere may have 
I iLxn present at her deathbed, for a month later he was 
at Stratford, and stood sponsor for William \\'alker, 
wlio is remembered in his will. His mother had not 
liied without having held in her arms a grandchild 
of her son, On February ai, 1607-8 was baptised 
;i daughter of John and Susanna Hall, whom they 
named Kli^abeth ; she was their only child, and the 
only one of his grandchildren whom Sliakspere lived 
to -jce. 

20. Return to Stratford.— Bct^veen the years 
i6io and 1612 we have reason to suppose that 
Shakspere returned for good to his Stratford home, 
'i'lie change was great from the streets of London, 
itie noisy theatres, the brilliant wit-combats at the 
Mermaid tavern, to the peaceful retreat, the wife, 
vvliom he had loved as a boy — tvovi t:tti'«w ^fveivi j 
—Kts children and tlieit V\U\e ^i\, ^"i '^■*' "^'^'^ 
i-untaggflajjoat and talfana, aiA, epcroi&»fe '^i«»^ j 



quiet fields and hills and brimming i 
retained an interest in London. The Globe ' 
was perhaps yielding him soitie of ihe profit 
which he lived, and in March, 1613, he be 
house near Blackfriars Theatre, and leased 
tenant for ten years. The death of Richard Sh 
in 1612 left him brotherless, unless Gilbert st 
vived. In the following year, 1613, the Globel 
was destroyed by fire, and probably mantisci 
Shakspere's plays perished on that occasion. 
again may have alarmed, if il did not injure 
spere in 1614, for in that year a great confia 
took place at Stratford, fifty-four houses being 
down. At the same time a project was put ( 
for the enclosing of some common lands near St) 
It touched Shakspere's interests and would lu^ 
an injury to the poor : Shakspere resisted tlMg 
declaring that " he was not able to bear thffP 
of Welcombe." We must not fail to notio6^ 
of the year 1614 in the Slratford Chattftx 
accounts: "Item: For one quart of sack, At 
quart of clareCt wine, given to a preacher st At 
Plnet, xxd." Stratford had been growing puii 
since the time when Shakspere was a boy, ft 
players so often visited the town ; at last the ■ 
were even paid not to perform. Mrs. Hall a 
husband did not forfeit the poet's regard 1: 
they were somewhat puritanically inclined, i 
Shakspere's ivife had sotight in religion a sa^ 
which her marriage had not afforded. 'W 
imagine the great interpreter of life listening 
grave smile to the whole truth as proclaimed 
preacher, and recognising as a pleasant folfc 
preacher's interest in claret and sherry sack. 

21. Death.— On February loth, 1616, Shak 

younger daughter. Judith, now aged 31, was n 

to Thomas Quitiey, a vinlner of SuacfoTd, whosi 

— a. friend o( the jioct— \(ad \jeei\ 'W\^ \«SttB 

town. Oil the 25lh of ihe new mortCcv "tie ' 
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h.js will, which in January had been drawn, and in 
smother month the world had lost Shakspere. He 
died April 33rd, i6i6. Ward, the Vicar of Stratford, 
noted some fifty years later, " Shakespeare, Drayton, 
and Ben Jonson had a merry meeting, and, it seems, 
drank too hard,.for Shakespeare died of a fever there 
contracted-" Whether this be history or myth we 
rannot assert. In his will, while the main bulk of his 
jiroperty is left to Susanna Hall and her husband, 
his daughter Judith, his sister Joan, his godson, his 
Stratford friends, and some of his fellow-players are 
(.arehiUy remembered. Some months after the poet's 
death a son was bom to Judith Quiney, whom she 
named Shakspere ; but he died in his infancy, and 
iiL-iiher of her other sons survived to middle life. 
The last Uving descendant of Shakspere was his grand- 
d.iughter, Elizabeth Hall, who married a Mr. Nash, 
and, as his wife, entertained for three weeks, at New 
Place, Queen Henrietta Maria ; and upon his decease 
married Mr. John Baraard, knighted by Charles 11. 
in 1661. 

32- Portraits. — Shaksperewas buried in the parish 
church at Stratford. Within a few years after his 
death a bust of the poet was, erected in the church. 
The face was probably modelled from a cast taken 
after death. It was originally coloured^ — the eyes 
hazel, the hair and beard auburn. This and the 
portrait engraved by Droeslimit, which is prefixed to 
the First Folio, 1623. arc the only certain likenesses 
of Shakspere which remain to us. But that known as 
the Chandoi portrait, though differing in some im- 
portant particulars from the other portraits, has by 
many persons been considered genuine; and there 
exists a death-mask— named, from a supposed former 
owner, the Kesselstailt death-mask — which bears the 
date 1616, and which may be the original cast froi-a 
tlie dead poet's fare. Il eyh\ti\\s a. \\ea&. (A iws^-f*-- 
.ih/e proportions, and a face oS gtciA'^'S'Nex-^v^''?^'™^ 
laeto^ The grave in tt»e ■pan^ dtww^ aV'5»*s«i- 
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covered by a flat stone, bearing an inscri] 

buled to Shakspere himself. 

Good frentl, for Jesus sake forbeare 
To digg the dust eDi:l(»c<l heaxe : 
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a my bones. 






23, Folios. — The first collected edition 
Spere's plays was the " Folio of 1623," set forth by 
"fTiends"and "ieWov/s^' John Henitnge axiilfenty C 
dell. It contains all the dramatic works usually found 
modern editions {e.g. The Globe Shakespeare) exra 
Pericles. The First Folio is dedicated to the ^uJfi 
Penabroke and of Montgomery. The edito«^^Wi 
depreciatingly of earlier " stolne and suif^ltitioi 
copies ; " and the sentence, " we have scarse r«ceiv» 
from him a blot in his papers," is meant to 
that they followed Shakspere's manuscript, Severa 
the plays in the Folio are however, in fact, print 
from earlier quartos^ while,' in other case^ t 
quartos give a text superior to that of the Folio. S 
the First Folio is of inestimable value, being, in so 
instances, more correct than the quartos, aad a 
taining eighteen plays of which no quarto edidonaei 

"The Second Folio," 1632, is a reprint of tbei 
conjecCurally emended to some extent, tlie eineni 
tioos being more often wrong than right. 

"The Third Folio," 1663 and 1664, containB M; 
additional plays, viz. Pericles, Prince of lyre; 'i 
Lothion Proiiigal; The History of the Life and JEfe 
ef Thomas Lord Cromwell; The History of Sir^ 
Oldcastle: The ^•od Lord Cobham; The J\tflk 
Widow; A Yorkshire Tragedy; and The Troffofy 
-ZMn'/fir. Except a part of Fericlts, \\. \^ almost oeft 
that none of these plays are by ahnV?-\)eTc. 
" The Fourth Folio " was ptua^-ed m \(i?.^, 



IT.1 EARLY EDITIONS OF HIS fVJilTINGS. 

24. Quartos. — But during Shakspere's lifetime, and 
throughout a large part of tlie 1 7 th century, single plays 
ofShakspere appeared in quarto form; some, no doubt, 
printed from Shakspere's manuscripts. The following 
table sets forth the most important facts about the 
quartos, the dates of the first editions (omitting all sub- 
sequent to 1630), iic. It will be seen that the largest 
number of quartos appeared in 1600 ; after that year . 
measures must have been taken to prevent publication, 
nearly all tlie quartos of later date being such stolen or 
surreptitious copies as tlie editors of the First Folio 
condemn, Shakspere's name first appears on a quarto 
play, in 1598 (on Lov^s Laboio's Lost), and after that 
date it is seldom absent from a title-page. In the fol- 
lowing table • Q i means that the play was printed in 
the First Folio from the first Quarto edition ; * Q Si 
from the second Quarto, and so on. 

■593- V'r'ii! Biid Adonis (before the end of 1630 eleven quorto 

edilian^ had appeared). 
I5Q4- (0 An edilLon of J'itus /I m/renicus, not now extanL 
,, Lucrece (before the end of 16x4, six qiiaitos). 



p. ao). 

1 H/HrylW. (before the end of 1622, six quartos). * Q 5. 
Lavfs Labour^ Lost (widl Shakspere's name for the first 

time on a play). * Q :. 
PassioHote Pilgrim (third edition in 1612 ; but only two 

KoiiKB and yalat (perfect, republished in 1609 ; and 
again, undated). * Q 3. 

2 f/enry IV. 

Muisumnur Ni^fs Dnain (two quartos in 1600. pub- 
lished (1) by Fishers (a) by Roberts). * Q z. 

MfrcAant sf Venice (two quartos in 160a (1) Roberts 
(2)Hey«). -Qa. ■ 

Much Ada abaut Naihiii^. * Q I. 

Tttm Andronicus \s^\-a\a 1611). " Q 2. 

Henty V. (imperfect, pitaleA cdjtj ■, ^nAoie wA. 

liree quartos of impettcct funrj V.^- _ 

fShakspcre"s name on all IImisc ot \'f». «.<y=^ *■ 



1 



Haml^ (imperfect report of first form of the plays 

Shakipere's name). 
I 1604. //amiW (Inter fonn ; before the end of 1611, three q; 
I editions ; with Shalispere's name}. 

I i6dS. Lear (two quartos In 1608, siureplilious (?) ; with £ 

spere'a name). 



I 1609. Sam 



Tivilus aiid Citiiida (two quartos in 1609, s 

with Shakspere's name). 
Ferities (Ijefore ihe end of 1630, five quar 

ghakspere's name). 
Othello (second quailo, with altctations and c 

in 1630). 



CHAPTER IV. 



25. Chronological Method.— The most irnitf 
method of studying the work.s of Shnkspere is d| 
' -which views them in the chronological order 1 
their prodtictioii. We thus learn soraething abd 
their origin, their 
their relation to the 
that mind passed frotn 
maturity and iulfilment. 
their date, we might 
man could be the authi 
of King Lear. 



1 one with another, ai 
lind of their creator, 
i early promise to its li 
If we knew nothii^ abo 
II wonder how the sat 
ir of Lini^s Labour's Lost ^ 
in the chronological ordfflri; 
perceive that the one was the work of Shak^Jij) 
» clever 'prentice hand, the other the outcome of 1 
L manhood with iis sorrow and experience ; and we g 
I trace some portions at least of the path of tran^ti^ 
I from the earlier play to iVie laleT. ^ 

?(5. Hvidence of ChronoVo^^.— "^Vt i?)i(4s^ 
^hich helps lo ascertaui v^ac thtopoXo^ cS. V^^ 



WiJ CHRONOLOGY OF HIS WRITINGS. ggT' 

spere's writings Is of various kinds ; I. Wholly estemal. 
II. Partly external and partly internal. 111. Wholly 
internal. 

I. "Wholly External (i) The publication of the 
poems and plays, and entries (either prior to or on 

hiication) in the registers of the Stationers' Cora- 

ny. The pky'or poem may, of course, have been 
written long beiore it i.as published or entered on the 
Stationers' register ; . and on .the other hand, entries in 
the register were sometimes made while a book was in 
contemplation or in hand, and before it was actually 
wTitten. Setting aside the poems, yhius and Adonis 
(entered r59i), and Liiarce (1594), the earliest entry 
upon the register of an undoubted play by Shakspere 
is that oi King Richard II. (August 29, 1597). The 
last plays to appear in a quarto edition during the 
poet's lifetime — I mean in a first qtiarto edition — 
were Troilus and Crcssida and Pericles (t6og). 

(z) Mention of Shakspere's writings in contemporary 
books or documents of ascertained date, Thus Man- 
iiingfmm, a student of the Middle Temple, notes in 
his Diary, Feb, a, 1601-2, "At our feast wee had 
a play called. Titv/rc Ni^fil. or What You Will;" and 
Jie goes on to describe Shakspere's comedy. In 
another Diary, that of Dr. Simon Forman, we find 
that, on April zo, 1610, he saw, for the first time, 
Macbeth, of the plot of which he makes a careful 
summary: again, on May 15, 1611, he saw at the 
Globe, The Winter's Tale, and again is at pains to 
set down the outlines of the story. The burning of 
the Globe Theatre, in June, 1O13, during a perform- 
ance of King Henry VIII., is recorded by three 
witnesses. But to this class of evidence no single 
contribution is of equal importance with that of the 
list of plays given by Meres, in his Palladis Tamia, 
Wits Treasury, 1598: " .\s Plantiis and Seneca are 
accounted the best for Comedy acvd Tx^'fj^i-J ■tsa'SN'?, 
the Ladne.s, so Shakesiieare amovvg Ont %w^'^ ''■'^ *^ 
«M»V rjinriJwiH iitAol^tei>aafei^'tofe.tti^fcv^S-^g^ag 
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SlIAKSPERE. [c«AI 

Gentlemm of Verona, his Errors, his i 
■.hors lost, his Lore labours wonne, his Mtiisumnter. 
.nig/it dreamt, and his Merchant of Venice ; for Tragedy 
his Richard the 3, Richard the 3, Henry the 4, AS^ 
yii^rt, 7}ft(j Anilroniciis, and his Romeo and Jnlu^ 
ill be noticed that Meres meulions six plays Q 
each kind, preserving a balanced symmetry whici 
'le affects. Possibly he made omissions, possibly h 
ressed into his list the doubtful Titus, with the obfec 
'ef equalising the number of tragedies and comedie 
named by him. The Lm'c's Labour's IVo'i of Merest 
list is generally believed to have been an earlier forn 
of ^/i's Weil that Ends IVell ; but some critics hav 
attempted to identify it with The Taming of the Shrat 
me with Much Ado. 

(3) Without express mention of a play of Shakaper^ 
may be clearly alluded to, or a quotation be made 
yra it, or some passage may be imitaled by * con- 
imporary poet in a work tlie date of M'hich is known. 
in some cases it is naturally difficult to decide whether 
Shakspere be the original owner of the thought or ex- 
pression, or whether he himself he not the borrowerj 
and there is the danger to be guardeij against <A 
imagining a connection between two passages whicli 
really independent. It should he rememberer 
that, in the Elizabethan period, writings I 
iften extensive circulation in manuscript befc^ 
^'ley were published. Guarding against these ]' 
of error, this class of evidence is, however, of 1 
siderable importance. When, in Ben Jonson's E^tr 
Man Out of His Humour, 1599, we find mention 
"Justice Silence," we cannot doubt that the secoiM 
part of Shakspere's Henry IV. had been already tipoi 
[the stage. In Weever's Mirror oj Martyrs, i6oi 
[pccur the lines ; 

The many-headed mullilude were drawne 
Bj-Bnilus' speech, t^aiCiKSBi™asttTO\iwwas-, 
When eloquent Mark AmomElaaA ^d"«™s 
Hit verlue^ who buL BitU)» i.liea \ia& ivjfi^t 



jv.l CHRONOLOGY OF HIS WRlxm 

We know of nothing which can have suggested these 
lines to VVeever, except Shakspere's Julius Casar; in 
Plutarch no such scene exists. Some of the evidence 
under this head, although derived from sources out- 
side the works of Shakspere, yet implies an acquaint- 
ance with passages in chose works, and therefore may 
be considered as having a doubtful claim lo the title, 
" Evidence wholly external." 

(4) Some information with respect to dates may be 
gleaned from the facts that certain companies repre- 
sented a play, or tliat it was produced at a certain 
theatre. Thus the statement on the title-page of the 
(juario of Ramco and Juliet, 1597, that it was acted by 
" Lord Hunsdon his servants," proves that perform- 
ances of that play took place between July it, 1596, 
and April 1597 (seep. 8.}). The mention \>y Marston 
of "curtain piaudities" in connection with the same 
play would have served (had not other positive 
evidence been forthcoming) to afford a presumption 
that it was produced at the Curtain Theatre, before 
1599, when tli; Globe was built ; for, had the Globe 
existed when Romeo and Juliet first appeared, at the 
( liolie it would probably have been performed. 

Such is the evidence for determining the chronology 
of Shakspere's plays derived from sources lying outside 
the text of theplays themselves. The evidence in which 
external and internal element.'; are united is of two kinds. 

17. II. Evidence partly external partly in- 
ternal ^(1) AJIusions in the plays to historical events 
whose d:Ue is known. 

Thus, in The Comedy of Errors, there is a punning 
allusion (see p. 67) to the civil war in France, which 
terminated with the submission of Henri IV. to the 
Catholic Church; the allusion would have had little 
point if the civil war were not in actual progress. 
Again, in the chorus prefixed to the last act of 
Henry V., we read the words ; 

Were now the general of out gtacXwas erov^^ 
fAs in good time he ma^'^ trom \«\oc«\ tcroiMNti 
Saaf^s^iii^iAati\»ts»k^!iiiS^^viarVf^»^. ^^_ 



' SUAKSPERE. 

%& reference is to the Ear! of Essex, who went ti 

reland in April, 1599, and returned in the follDtrini 

feptember. If the choruses were written for the fr"^^ 

ppwformance of the play this fises its date, (See al 

" the earthqualie," Romeo an4 Juliet, p. 83, and t 

" German Duke," Merry Wives of Windsor, p. 104;]) 

{2) If there be found in a play of ShaisperS V 

quotation from, or allusion to, or matter derived fi 

a book of known date by some other writer, 

that Shakspere's play was later in date than the bo* 

of which use was made by him. In As You Like , 

kwe have the couplet (Act III. Sc. v. L. 82-83) ; 



The second line is from Marlowe's Here and Leaada 
published 1598, Again, in King Lear the names t 
■fiends and other portions of the mad speeches pu 
into Edgar's mouth, were derived from Harsnet' 
Declaration 0/ egregious Popish Impostures, 1603. Ona 
more, the description byGonzalo, in Tlie Tempest, of ai 
imaginary commonwealth (Act I/. Sc. i. 1_ 147—156) 11 
taken from Montaigne's Essays (Book I, Chap. 30. O 
the Can iba lies), translated in 1603, hy Fltirio ; of whf 
Iranslation a copy exists in the British Museum, bai 
ihe name of Shakspere written in it. The ci 
of Elizabethan literature in manuscript sh( 
again be borne in mind as a caution ; and it 
that while this class of evidence may ftimish'.. 
an upward limit, previous to which we cannot , „ 
Shakspere's play, it tells us nothing with respect' 
the downward limit, nor can, by itself, fix the date 
which any play was «Titten. 

\Ve come now to evidence 

28. III. Wholly Internal.— And here the . 

mass of evidence is of a kind which cannot W 

[ cisel^- stated, or definitely weighed and meaai 

md yet it is not the less icaV a-ui 'n«\^V'j. 
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inform us of' I 
s atmosphere, I 
IS aware that. ■ 



we do not need a thermometer to 
decided changes of temperature in th 
so we need no scientific test to make us aware that, 
in passing from Ijrvis Labour's Lost to Humlet, and 
frooa Hamlet to The Tempest, we pass from youth 
to manhood, and again (roni a manhood of trial and 
sorrow to the riper manhood of attainment and of 
(:alm. Our general impression results from many 
particulars. We are sensible of a change {a) In thi 
style and dktioiu In the earliest plays the language 
is sometimes as it were a dress put upon the thought 
— a dress ornamented with superfluous care ; the idea 
is at times hardly sufficient to fill out the language in 
wliich it is put; in the middle plays {Julius Ciesar 
serves as an example) there seems a perfect balance 
and efpiality between the thought and its expression. 
In the latest plays this balance is disturbed by the 
] ireponderancc or excess of the ideas over the means 
of giving them utterance. The sentences are close- 
packed; there are "'rapid and abrupt turnings ot 
thought, so quick that language can hardly follow 
fast enough ; impatient activity of intellect and fancy, 
which, having once disclosed an idea, carniot wait to 
work it orderly out;" "the language is sometimes 
alive with imagery." (Contrast T-wo Gentlemen of 
Verona, Act II. Sc. vii. L. 24-38, and its one sweet 
long-drawn-out image, with such a passage as Antony 
and Cleopatra, Act V. Sc ii. L. 82-93.) Under this 
head ofstyle maybe noticed Shakspere's early conceits, 
puns, frequent classical allusions, occasional over- 
wrought rhetoric (especially in the historical plays), 
all of which gradually disappear or subside. But these 
changes really belong to (/') The groHlh of Shakspere's 
taste and judgment. The Duchess of York, in 
Richard IL (Act V, Sc. iii.), pleads with the king for 
her son's pardon : 

No word like pardon Tot liingi' ■raoM\'n^ « 



fjer husband exclaims : 

Speak it in French, king : say pardonnts nwy. 

This execrable line could not possibly have beet) 
written in a play of Shakspere's maturify. (c) 
the structure of the play and grouping of characteiV 
■ there is, in some of the early plays, a tendency to 
fcformal symmetry, an artificial setting of character 
H>over against character, and group against group ; 
^Antipholus and Dromio against AntiphoUis and 
Dromio; Proteus and I.aunce against Valentine and 
Speed i the King of Navarre and his three fellow^ 
students against the Princess of France and her three 
ladies. Afterwards the outline of the play is drawn 
with a freer because a firmer hand, {d) The cha- 
racterisation changes. At first there are bright i 
clever sketches of character ; sometimes a wa&t 
delicacy in the conception of female character j Bdme- 
limes character is subordinate to incident (as in the 
Errors), or to dialogue (as in Lm^^s Labour's Xosty 
By degrees the cbaracterisaiion becomes profound 
and refined. Instead of a Valentine or DeraetriuS 
we have a Hamlet or an Othello ; instead of a Rosalim^ 
with her bold repartee, we have an Imogen or a Desde- 
raona. (rf) The entire reflective power deepens ; ft 
peel's knowledge of life becomes wider and mra 
varied; his feeling with respect to life, more giaj_ 
and earnest, for a season, indeed, full of pain aiH 
sorrow ; at the last, gravely tender, earnest, calm, j 
harmonious. (/) The imagination, which \ 
worked intermittently, leaving, even in the Ira 
of Borneo and JuiUt, spaces for the fancy to j 
its slight devices in, becomes passionately e 
of daring and all -comprehensive power, as in Khl 
Lear, or lofty and sustained, with noble ideali^j, \ ' 
in The Tempest, {g) The sympathy with hum 
passion and the power of conceiving and dramatia 
rendering it in its most masswe B.Tii -omkv isSuk 



forms increases. (A) As a result of all this the humour 
of tile dramatist, which was at first coraparatively 
superficial — an enjoyment of amusing absurdity, with 
pleasure in the keen play of wit — becomes full of 
grave significance, and works in conjunction with his 
(/) Deepening pathos. It is the transition from 
I^unce and Speed to the sorrowful-eyed Fool of 
Ztrar. (J) Finally, in moral reach, in true justice, 
in charity, in self-control, in all that indicates forti- 
tude of will, the writings of the mature Shakspere 
cNcel, in an extraordinary degree, those of his younger 

SLJf. 

29. Verse Tests. — But these are things that can- 
not be precisely weighed and measured, although they 
t;in be clearly felt. There is, however, one kind of in- 
ternal evidence respecting the chronology of tlie plays 
vvliich admits of exact scientific estimation. This 
evidence is found in the several changes which the 
verse of Slukspere underwent during his entire dramatic 

(i) End-stopt and Run-on Verse,— Of these 
changes, that which is most comprehensive and 
regularly continuous is the transition from unbroken 
to interrupted verse. At first Shakspere has his 
breaks and pauses at the end of the line — the verse 
is "end-stopt;" gradually he more and more found 
pleasure in carrying on the sense from one line 
to another without a pause at the end of the line — ■ 
llie verse is " run on," and the breaks and pauses 
occur with great frequency in some part of the line 
other than the end. Contrast the follow' 
the first from an early play, T/ie Two GfiitUmm of 
Verona, the other from a late play. The Tempest. 



At Pentecost, 
When all our pageants of delighl were [ilay'd. 
Our youth got me to play the wtrtnatC a \(att. 
And I WHS [rimmed in Mailani JuVWs 5.0*^1 



Which served me as fil, by all men's judgment^ 
As if the garment had been made for me. 
Therefore I know she is abnut my height. 
And at that time 1 made her weep sgood, 
For I did play a lomentuble prtrt. 

(Act IV. Sc iv. L. I63-I7I,> 

Admired Miranda 1 
Indeed the lop of admiration I worth 
What's dearest to the world I Full many a lady 
I have eyed with best regard, and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bandHge 
Brought my too diligent ear : for several virtuea 
Have I liked several women ; never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel wilh the noblest grace she owed 
And put it Co the foil. 

(Act III. Se. i. I. 37-46;J 

That these typical passages really illustrate a 
general change in the striicttire of Shaksjiere's : 
appears frotn the foilowing table, giving " the jnri 
portion iif run-on lines to end-pause ones in three j 
the earliest and three of the latestplays of Shak^wre 



Love's labour's Loit . 
The Comedy of Errors . 
The Two Genllemen of Verona . 

LATEST PLAYS. 



Tie' 



(F. J. FUBNIVALI.^ 



" The great superiority of the broken stnictiutf 
plain, especially for the purposes of dramatic poeU 
It conduLCS In a marked degree to variety, vivaicj 
.Mf/ the natural ease of dialo^e ■," "^ '^^ '^^^ 



style there is, moreover, a frequent leniiitalion to 
" bum bast out" the blank verse with unnecessary 
adjectives. 

30. (2) Weak endings.— Closely related to the 
chauge which has now been described, is that whkh 
consists in the appearance in Shakspere's verse of weak 
monosyllabic endings. Two degrees of the weak ending 
have been distinguished: "On ibe words which be- 
long to the one of these groups the voice i;an to a 
small extent dwell;" the others so precipitate the 
reader forward that " we are forced to run them, in 
pronunciation no less than in sense, into the closest 
connection with the opening words of the succeeding 
line." The former have been named " light endings," 
the latter '■ weak endings." To the former class belong 
am, are, h; can, could : the auxiliaries lU. ifoes, /las, had ; 
I, they, t/ivu, and othera : these may be found as 
terminal words in the blank verse of Milton and of 
Wordsworth. The latter — the weak endings — are 
more fugitive and evanescent in character, includ- 
iiig such words as and, for, from, if, in, of, or. Now 
weak endings hardly appear in Shakspere's early or 
middle plays. The Errors and T/ie Two Grntlfmen 
of Verona: do not contain a single light or weak end- 
ing ; Midmmmer Nighfs Dream contains one weak 
ending ; there is one light ending in z Henry IV. ; 
two light endings in Henry V. Nor do they come 
in by slow degrees at a later period ; " the poet seems 
to have thrown himself at once into this new structure 
of verse." In Macbeth light endings appear for the 
first time in considerable numbers ; weak endings in 
considerable numbers for the first lime in Antony and 
C/eupatra. This test serves perfectly to pick out the 
plays which form the group belonging to Shakspere's 
last period of dramatic authorship ; and within that 
period it probably serves to indicate nearly the precise 
lewder in which the plays were wriUcw. TW ^O^vpsvm*.^ 
"^e presents the facts with reteience^-otes.- 



SNAKSFERE. (Cijfij 

[peculiarity, from its first appearance in any import^l 
[ degree (in Macbeth) until it reaches iis njaximum : 
[ the last [ilays of Shakspere ; 



I Macbeth 

iTimon 

BAnlony find Qeopatra 
^Coriolanus .... 
'I Pericles (Sh's. part) , 

Cymi>elme .... 
Wmler's Tale . . . 
I Two Noljle Kirsmen 

in-Flelcherian pari) 
iHcnry VIII. (Sh's. jMu-t) 



*1^ 



(J. K. Ingram.] 



It should be noted that commonly a pause 
jcfore the weak final monosyllable, after which 1 
■ verse, as it were, leaps forward. This structure, 
has been said, gives to the verse something of i 
bounding life which Ulysses describes Diomed 
showing in the manner of his gait : 

Ileri 



It conduces to liveliness and variety, and so ib hai^ 
appropriate to tragedy of the deeper sort ; but it 
admirably adapted to the romantic drama of 
spere's latest sLige, and here alone it appears in a 
spicuous degree. [See Prof. Ingram's paper on " 
>Veak endings of Shakspere," Transartioiis of 
Sia^. SiK. 1S74.] 
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31. (3) Double {or feminine) endings. — The 

nextof ihe indications of date afforded bypeculinrilies of 
metre will be found in tlie rarer or more frequent occur- 
rence of the dissyllabic, or double ending. Stating the 
fact broadly {for there may be sotne exceptional plays) 
if double endings are rare, we may infer that the play 
is of early dale ; if they are numerous, that ihe play is 
one of Shakspere's middle or later period. Take, 
again, two typical passages by way of illiislration : 

A league from Epidnmnum had we ^.tl'd 
Before the always wind-obeying deep 
Gave any tragic instance of OUi harm : 
Uul longer did we not retain much hope ; 
For what obscured light the heavens did gi-anC 
Did but convey unto our fearful minds 
A doubtful wsrntm of immediate death. 

(Comaiy ej Erren, Act I. Sc. i. L. 63-69.} 

The entire speech of ^geon, from which this extract 
IS made, consisting of over seventy lines, contains only 
one certain double ending, line 46. {In lines 52 ani 
83, "the other" perhaps = th'other.) 

I boarded the king's ship ; now on the beak, 
Now in Ihe waist, the deck, in every cab | in 
I flamed amazement ; sometimes lid divide 
And burn in many places ; on the lop | mast, 
The yards and bowsprit would I flame distinct | ly, 
Then meet and join. Jove's lightnings the precurs | 01 
. O' llie dreadful ihunderclnp more momenlar | y 
And sight out-running vrere not ; the fire and cracks 

t Of sulphurous roaring the most mighty Nep | (une 
Seem to besiege and make his bold waves irem | ble. 
■ (7»e Tntipesl, Act I. Sc ji. L. iy6-205.) 

Here, again, progress towards dramatic freedom, 
and a gain of ease and variety, are evident. The 
slight stress which comes upon the tenth syllable of a 
blank verse can thus be modified by a kind of grace- 
note which succeeds it. The following 6%\k^ ^-j^ 
the percentage of double endings Vti svxXe.e'ci oS. ^awitj 
spere'B plays : 
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Love's Labour's Lrat 
Tilus Anclronicus , 
King John .... 

Richard II 

Comedy of Errois . 

Two Gentlemen of Verona 

Merchant or Venice . . ' . I«l| 

Taming of the Shrew .... iS9 

Richard III iSl 

As You Like It . . 

Troilus and Cressida 

All's Well that Ends Well 

Othdio ......._. 

Winter's Tale 3i'09 

Cymlffilinc 32 

Tempest 33 

(Hi 



31. (4) Rhyme. — Another metrical test of the eai 

I or late place of a play is that founded on the frequo 

C or rare occurrence of rhyme. In Shakspere's ( 

I comedies there is a very large proportion of rhym( 

I verse. Tlius, in Lm'^s Labour's I^sl (here are afe^ 

Ptwo rhymed lines to everyone line of blank 1 

In The Conuily of Errors there are 380 rhymed lioi 

to 1150 unrhymed {Fkay). In Shakspere's laje 

plays there is little or no rhyme. In T/ie Tempest ti 

rhymed lines occur ; in T/ie Winter's Tale not 01 

I These are striking facts, but it must not be hwt 

■inferred that the rhyme test will determine the ord 

I of the intermediate plays as well as it serves to iih 

1 cate the extreme groups. A diRerence between d 

metrical characteristic and those previously nOttQ 

must be borne in mind, namely, that although a {l| 

may unconsciously set down a double ending Qt| 

. weak ending, or run on a line into that which foQQ) 

' ■ 's unconscious action serving as an index to d 

feneral growth of his artistic powers), he cannot rlOT 

inconscioualy. And we can perceive that Shalt^pa 

^deJiberaCeiy employs rhyine for certain definite 1 

It n-ould be an error vo ctmOLaAcftioV A ) 

- JVtgAi's Dream preceded Tht Comrfj' 
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Errors because it contains a larger proportion of 
rhyming Imes, until we liad first decided wlielher 
special incentives to rli>TOe did not exist in the case 
of that comedy of Fairyland ; and when ive meet such 
a series of ten lines all rhyming together, as that 
put into Titania's mouth (Act III. Sc i. L. 168-177), 
ive see that rhyme here is treated with the design of 
producing special effects. When it is at^ucd that 
Michard II. must be earlier in date than ^/V-^rtn////., 
because it contains a far larger proportion of rhymed 
lines, we should consider whether a special reason for 
the great predominance of blank verse did not exist 
in the case of Richard III. It was written in con- 
tinuation of Henry VI., and mofe than any other 
play of Shakspere under the influence of the great 
master of blank verse, Marldwe. In Richard II. 
Shakspere is far more independent of external in- 
fluence, and he may have been pleased to return to 
his early manner of rhymed dialogue after a grand 
experiment in the severer manner of his contemporary. 
In so late a play as Othello we see how Shakspere 
introduces rhyme to fulfil a special purpose when he 
sees fit. Thus in Act I. Sc. iii. L. 201-219, '" Bra- 
bantio, who has lost his daughter, the Duke ofTers the 
cold comfort of sententious morahsing, comfort 
wrapped up in little epigrams, each of these epigrams 
being a rhymed couplet ; and Brabantio replies ironi- 
cally in the same manner. {See also in the same play, 
Act II. Sc. i. L. 141-169.) Again, in Truilus aiul 
Cressida, Act IV. Sc v. L. 28-52, where the Greeks 
kiss Cressida, there is a flippancy in the speeches 
which they would lose if turned from rhyme into blank 
verse. Ulysses' vigorous rejirobation of Cressida's 
conduct, which follows, brings the rhymed passages 
to a close. Again, the half-play, whole-earnest 
choosing of a husband by Helena in All's Well that 
Ends liWl, Act il. Sc. iii., naturally faUs vcAia -Oto^wjc. 
In the same phy rhyme is often ccn^Xo'jt&as.o.-seSCN^iK- 
for geaeialising reflections, \Ve ate aisQ Niow^.^^ " 
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consider, in using the rhyme test, not only ihe numerical ■ 
proportions of llie rhymed and blank verse parts of a 
play, but the quality, the literary merit of the parts. I 
As Shakspere advanced in mastery of blank verse, iti 
would be natural that his greatest scenes should morcM 
and more fall into that form. At an earlier time vefl 
might expect to find the happiest expression of 1; 
genius in the rhymed scenes. Statistics with refer 
to Shakspere's use of rhyme, and other metrical pcdl 
liarities are given in Mr. Fleams Shakespearian AftutM 
pp. 135, 136. These require verification or correctiw 
by a second worker, but are doubtless a valuaU 
approximation to the truth. It must be obse 
that the ratio of rhyme lines to blank-verse lines fai! 
Lio indicate the tnie chronological order of the ploj 
WfH, however, those scenes in which no rhyme occm 
fbe set aside, results approaching nearer to what s 
■'probably the facts can be obtained; but for t 
method of using the rhyme test no sufficient i 
has been assigned. 

33. Doggerel, &C.— Doggerel verse, sonnets, a 

§ quatrains are not found in plays of late origin. 
Two other tests have been suggested and 1. 
■scribed — the "pause test," by Mr. Spedding (Nd 
Shakspere Society's Transactiom, 1874, p. a6), ' 
" speech-ending test," by Professor Ingram ; but l' 
remain to be worked out in detail. The pause B 
would consist of an analysis of the entire structw 
Shakspere's versification at different periods 
ference to the distribution of pauses. The 
ending lest would be founded upon an estimate of d 
proportion of speeches in each play which end wMl 

t complete or with a broken line. The broken s 
ending is that preferred in the later plays ; the speed 
in early plays generally end with a complete L' 
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34- Four Periods.^ — By means of such evidence 
as has heeti described in the last chapter we are 
enabled to determine the precise dales of some of 
Shakspere's works, in the case of others we can at 
IcList approximate to the dates; only in a few cases 
^ire we left to conjecture where, within a range of at 
most some five or seven years, a drama should be 
]jlaced. Thus, if there is uncertainty here and there 
in an atteiiipl to assign dates to each particular 
[liay, there is little or no uncertainty in naming 
groups of jilays in chronological order, leaving un- 
determined the Older of the plays within those 
groups. 

Shakspere's entire career of authorship extends over 
twenty years and upwards, beginning about 15SS or 
1590, ending about 1613 : ten years and upwards lie 
in the i6th century, ten years and upwards in the 
17 th. Now the division of the centliries marks roughly 
a division in the career of Shakspere. About i6qi 
his genius began to seek new ways; the histories and 
joyous comedies ceased to be created, and the great 
series of tragedies was commenced. But each of 
the decades, which together make up the years of 
Shakspere's authorship, is itself dearly divisible into 
two shorter periods : first, from about 1590101595-96, 
years of dramatic apprenticeshJji and experiment ; 
secondl)', fromal)OUt 1595-96 to about 1600-1601, the 
period of the English historical plays and the mirthful 
nnd joyous comedies ; thirdly, from \6o\ Vs -a^wwx 
1 608, the jieriod of grave or biviet covivfc&t?, k&& o"* 
the great tragedies ; last, from aboMV i(ig?> V'^ "v*aw '■. 

L \ ,^dA 
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1613, the period of the romantic plays, which ar 
once grave and glad, serene and beautiful poems, 
The Tempest and The Winter's Tale. These 
periods may be designated with reference to the da 
works written in each, or with reference to the sub; 
of those works, or with reference to the kind of 
fication which was characteristic of each pericxi 
with reference to Shakspere's supposed conditi 
state of mind in each. I think, the reader wil! 
member the following names of the fotir 
which may seem fanciful, yet which perhapi 
as much true information as any others ; I will catj] 
first period, " In the workshop ;" the second, "In 
world ; " the third, " Out of the depths ; " the foi 
"On the heights." The significance of t lies 1 
will apjiear as we proceed. 

35- Groups of Plays. Pre-Shakspet 
Group. — Now let us go farther, and try to make. 
groups of Shakspere's plays in chronological 
Shakspere Ijegan his apprenticeship by re-handKn^ 
which were not his. Of such work we have examj^ 
^tus Androniais and the first Part of Henry '•■ 
plays of blood, bombast, and fire, pre-Shaksper^ 
spirit, but showing touches of that hand whichi' 
in its apprentice years was capable of master tou^ 
These two plays we name (i.) the '"pre-Shaksplj 
group." 

36. Early Comedy. — Next, the young di 
went to work on his own account, and began to 
ment in different kinds of comedy. Lffvis 
Lost is full of a young man's thought, wit, 
a comedy of oddities, of dialogue cai'efully el 
and pointed (as dialogue in a first original v 
be), and underlying this a young man's t 
reference to culture and education ; Th( 
£rrors is a comedy of incident, almost a f; 
Tk-o Gentkmen «/ Verona is a first and s- 
expen'ment in the same kind ni Vove-tnmei'j 
Shakspere afterwards created so "kio-Vl-j 
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examples ; A Afidsummer Nighfs Dream is bright 
nith the [loetiy of a. young man's fancy : in Theseus 
there is a fme sketch of heroic character, and in 
Bottom and his companions we find Shakspere's 
richest humorous work of this period. Whether Tlu 
Two GeiiHtmm of Verona or A Aiidsiimtner Nig,ht'i 
Dream was written first cannot be decided. 1'his 
group of four plays we name (ii.) " Early Comedy." 

37. Early History. Poems.— \\'hile engaged 
upon this group Shakspere's powers as a rising 
playwright must have been recognised ; before he 
had completed it Venus and Adonis was published. 
When Cheltle -malt, in 1593, Shakspere had already 
gained the patronage of powerful friends. It is 
probable that while engaged on his early comedies, 
Shaks])ere (continuing to re-handle dramas for the 
stage) set about the revision of the old historical 
plays, The Ceiitetitian and T/ie True Tragedy, and was 
assisted by Mar/owe, one of the original authors of 
the old plays. Thus came the Secorul and Third 
Farts of Henry VI. to be written, and the character 
of Ricliard in those plays was recognised byShakspere 
as so admirable a creation for dramatic purposes, that 
he proceeded to a new play, of which he was sole 
author, in which Richard should be the principal, one 
might almost say the only actor. Richard JII. was a 
character so essentially Marlowesque, and Shakspere 
had been so lately working in conjunction with that 
great poet, that he carried on the Marlowesque spirit 
irom Henry VI. into his own jilay. This group of three 
plays we name (lii.) " Eariy History," and must add a 
second title, "the Marlowe-Shakspere group," finding 
m'Cas. Seamd xad. Third Parts of Henry VJ. Marlowe's 
presence, and in Richard III. {almost more dominant 
than his presence) Marlowe's influence. To this period 
belongs the Lucrece. 

38. Early Trag^edy. — From an eM\'j ioxe^ 'SwiSt- 
spere sei,'nis to have des\gned a Vi^fe&"i s "^'^'^ 
oae oi liie blood/ school q£ tii& ^gje.-Sas^fr&'a^-""*^ 
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t one like The Jav of Afaila or T/ie Spams. 

Xl're^aiy, but in which sorrow and beauty shotil 

iblend and become one. Romeo and Juliet ma 

[have been begun or written in a lirst form 

I the same time as some of tfie early comedies. 

f do not think it received its final form until aboi 

1596, but fragments of an earlier date remain i 

play. This, if we set aside Titus Amlronicus, -w! 

Shakspere's first tragedy. It is, in its beauty, 

passion, and its defects, characteristically a ] 

man's achievement, the lyrical tragedy of youth, i 

love, and of death : it stands by itself, and we i 

it (iv.) " Early Tragedy." 

.. Middle History. — After the Marlowesqt 
Vjiieharii HI., which completes the series of fc 
ihistoricai plays concerned with the fortunes of t 
Jiouse of York, Shakspere turned to the cIos«I 
connected subject of the fortunes of the house 
RXancaster, and began a new series of historical pla 
■with Richard II. He was determined now lo t 
Jhis own dramatic methods and manner in histOt 
Hand so there is much rhyme in Richard IJ. 
• the play is of a more complex structure 
f Kichard III., and the characterisation is more k 
and more varied. To the same period belongs J 
John. The advantage taken of a humorous elta 
appearing here in the person of Faulconbridge, L 
us a foretaste of the blending of comedy widi 'j 
tory, which was after^vards brought to perfectiotf' 

IHeiirv IV. We name this group of two playa ifl 
"Middle History." ^^ 

40. Middle Comedy. — To about the same ?(, 
as King John beioiiffs The Merchant of VemeOiA 
sla ■ "■ 

COJ 
bo 
Co 
i 



I stands midway between the early and the W^ 
comedies, and partakes of the characteriati^r 

' both groups. {Seep. 91.) We name it (vi.) " Mi 

Comedy." '^ 

4'- Later History. — HaVmg weaxti "cwx" ■ 

'-ledy separately, the next step was " '■ 
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Henry IV, Parts T and //, are the comedy of 
FalstifF IS, much as they are the history of the 
troulilesomc times of the kmg The Merry Wnts 
if li indiir may ha^e been sketched at an earlier 
dite It IS not impossible thit it assumed Us present 
form It 1 later date, but upon the whole the evi 
dem e inrhnes us to place it here, Shnkspere hastily 
dashing off the prose play to comjly with a com 
mind of the Queen, who desired to see Fjistaff in 
lo\e (Seep 103 ) The date of T/,e Tamuii, of the 
S/iifK IS, ilso uncertain, some critics placing it as 
laie as 1602-1603 or later (which seems incredibk), 
some as early as 1594- In its rough and boisterous 
mirth it has affinities with T7ie Aferry Hues and 
perhaps lies close to it in the chronological order 
Certainty upon this point is fortunately not of great 
importance, for only a portion of The Taming of the 
S/ireii- is by Shakspere, and that portion, though full 
of vi^'our and high spirits, is as much a farce as a 
comedy. In the series of histories Henry V follows 
close upon JJenry IV., Part II. In it bbakspere 
pictured his idea! king, and bade farewell, in trumpet 
notes, to English history. For convenience here, 
where so little disturbance of the chronological order 
is caused, it is well to connect The Merry IVnes and 
The Shreto with the comedies which follow, and to 
bring together the Second and Third Paris Henry IV. 
and Henry V., which group we name (vii.) "Later 
History." 

42. Later Comedy. — A series of comedies follows, 
and as ihn' series was started before the histories had 
come to an end, so its later plays overlap the sub- 
sequent Ira^'edies. It might indeed be desirable to 
make the fact prominent, by placing the last three 
comedies in a group by themselves, later ths.n _/u/tus 
Catsarand Hamlet. If, however, the student will bear 
in mind that this group runs on a.iMi dswX's^ "^v^ 
tragedies, something wiU be gimei, feiK*- ^ Vksr^ 
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Blowing Julius Casar and Hamkt to Stand near ibe 
t inigedics of later date, wiih which they maybe 
compared and contrasted. 

(a) The earliest of these comedies are, then, TheShras 
and The Merry /f/ww, somewhat rough and boisterous 
plays, written with higFi spirit, entirely free from the 
presence of pain or sorrow. But such rough humour, 
waa not after Shakspere's own heart at this time. ?)" 
Merry Wives was a task imposed upon bim, which t 
executed with a hearty energy; but slill it was not 
work of his own choice. The Siireif also was bl 
half his own, for he was forced to prescue the t. 
of the farce-like piece upon which he workt-d. But fa 
the plays which imraediatelj" follow, the true ! 
sperian comedy reaches its utmost beauty and \ 
fection. (4) In Much Ado about Nothing, the high spi^ 
which had given life to The Shrew and The At 

Wives still play their part, in a more excellent i 

tin the creation of the brilliant pair, Beatrice an( 
'^Benedick, Everything grows finer, more harn]Qniod& 
inore sweetly tempered in the pastoral comedy, ^ 
You Liiie it. But ihe discontent of a superficial -cri " 
of life, breathing through the glades of Arden, th 
melancholy of Jaques, is like the first touch of aiiLuin 
wind upon the leaves, which to our sense mayi^M 

»a pleasant poignancy, yet which foretells the 8fflg^fi| 
of the sad and barren days. In Twelfth i^S^^H 
passes away; and, upon the whole, if theru^^^ 
presence of sadness in these beautiful and hap|g^^H 
It is a musical sadness which is resolved into Aflfl 
harmony of joy. Tiveljth Nixht brings us to n 
opening of the i7lh century, and nowShakspere tjie S 
his great series of tragedies with Julius Casar. OS 
tinning, however, to trace the comedies, we next CQCtt 
to three which present a striking contrast to ^M 
which have just been named, (c) All's Wtlt thsi^k 
IVei/ closes happily, as the title implies, but it ia j3 
a bright and sunny pla.y ; it is ewntst, au4 ^^doi^^ 
poj-ts, and the strong-^NiUed Verome, ■«\\q ^k^^B 
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earnestness of life and love, though she is noble, has 
not the romaniic charm of a Viola or a Rosalind. It] 
Measure for Measure a dark and evil world is pictured, 
and out of this emerge the strength and purity of 
Isabella, one of Shakspere's highest conceptions of 
female character, but, like Helena, deficient in charm. 
It is as if Shakspere at this time were writing comedy 
when he ought to have been engaged on tragedy, and 
creating characters in heroic mould which in comedy 
hardly find their fitting places. Deep thoughts on life 
and death in Afeasure far Measure venund wsoi Matnlet, 
and the sin, the soul-searching of Angelo, his abase- 
ment and discovery of guilt we scrutinise with a painful 
interest. I would place TVoilus and Cressiiia here, 
and in it we reach a still greater distance from the 
spirit of true comedy. It is the comedy of disillusion. 
The young enthusiasm of Troilus is miserably dis- 
enchanted. Ulysses has come to accept all the base- 
ness of life as part of the nature of things, and as 
material to be turned to account by worldly wi.sdora. 
Thersites spews over everything that we had deemed 
high and sacred, his foul, yet not all unwarrantable 
insults. Cressida is a shallow-hearted wanton. Having 
reached this point, Shakspere could not but cease for 
a time to write comedy. 

This series of eight plays we group together, and 
name them (viii.) " Later Comedy." But the entire 
scries of eight divides itself into three smaller groups : 
tlie first^two plays of rough and boisterous mirth ; the 
second — three comedies almost purely joyous, romantic 
and refined ; the ihird^three comedies, one earnest, 
another dark and severe, the last, bitter and ironical, 

43. Middle Tragedy.— Shaks])ere's first tragedy 
was a lyrical tragedy of youth, of love, and of death. 
When, after completing his series of historical plays 
and his joyous comedies, Shakspere again turned to 
tragic themes, he wTote as a man of ma.to\e. ii*v««^, 
and as a thinker. In his \i\alone5. Va V^ii. \it«r- 
dealing H-jiJ) die. real woiid» ih,t woi^. oS. a.'iVe'*^. 
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his two tragedies, Julius Cixsar and Hatiiltt, 1 
studies the failure in practical affairs of two men, 
Brutus and Hamlet, who are called to the perform- 
ance of great actions, but who are disqualified, the 
\ one for acting wisely, the other for acting ener- 
E getically. Hamlet and Brutus fail, yet we honoui 
';hem ; they fall as martyrs or victims to duties i 
losed upon them as it were by fate, and whi 
Kcome burdens loo heavy for them to bear. Th< 
!wo tragedies are tragedies of reflection ; Shakspen 
t yet caught up in the passionate wind of hJ 
Y own imagination. Evei^'lhing is thought out aiu 

wrought out deliberately in these two plays. 

■ name this group (ix.) " Middle Tragedy." 

44- Later Tragedy. — The tragedie 

follow. Error and misfortune, or, at worst, weakness ] 

or indiscretion, had ruined the lives of Brutus and J 

J Hamlet. They had not wronged their own sou^ 

-:by crime. But now passion and crime form the subi 

p jects of tragedy, instead of error or the cruelly 4 

||(&Xe. The bonds of life are broken : in Othello^ 1" 

which miite husband and wife ; in Lear, 

Wnds which unite parent and child ; in Maebeikt 1 

of kinship and of the loyalty of the subject! 
_5Vntony, through voluptuous self-indulgence, dissolve 
the bonds which bind him to his country, and ( 
10 be a Roman ; Coriolanus, through 
haughtiness, also turns away from Rome, and 1 
tries to crush the loyalties and affections which n 
him man — tries to lift himself into a proud isola 
lastly, Timon actually severs himself, not from ■] 
country merely, but from humanity itself. ■He'^ 

1" misanthropos, and hates mankind." But he is not" 
^ibnned for misanthropy, and is slain by his unnatural 
fhatred. This group of plays we name (x.) " Later 
-Tragedy." 

45. RomanceSp^The transition from these, 
5/;.'its/vt.*rc's Jast plays is most muiMVaVAe. ^mw^ ^ 
tragic /lassion which reaclned i.Vs cWwax "vcv Tint. 
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Athens, we suddenly pass to beauU" and serenity ; from 
the plays concerned with the violent breaking of human 
bonds, to a group of plays which are all concerned with 
the knitting together of human bonds, the reunion of 
parted kindred, the forgiveness of enemies, the atone- 
ment for wrong — ^not by death but by repentance^! he 
reconciliation of husband with wife, of child with 
father, of friend with friend, Fericks is a sketch in 
which only a part of the subject of these last plays is 
clearly coneeived ; it is in some respects like a slighter 
and earlier Tempal, in which Lord Cerimon is the 
Prospero. It also contains hints afterwards worked 
out in The IVinttr's Tale ; the reunion of the Prince 
of Tyre and his lost Thaisa is a kind of anticipation 
of the re-discovery by Leontes of his wife whom he 
had so long believed to be dead. Poslhumus's 
jealousy, his perception of his error, his sorrow, and 
liis pardon, may be contrasted with the similar series 
iif incidents in The Winter's Tale, and the ex- 
quisitely impulsive and generous Imogen may be set 
over against the grave, statue-like Hermione, whose 
forgiveness follows the longyears of suffering, endured 
with noble fortitude. Prospero is also wronged ; his 
enemies are in his power ; but he has employed his 
supernatural ministers to lead them to penitence rather 
than to bring them to punishment. He has learned 
that " the rarer action is in virtue than in vengeance." 
In these plays there are two sets of iframafis 
persona : the great sufferers, aged and experienced — ■ 
Pericles, Prospero, Hermione, afterwards Queen 
Katherine; and the young and beautiful children in 
the brightness of the morning of life — Miranda, 
Perdita, Arviragus, and Guiderius ; and Shakspere 
seems to render homage to both ; to the great sufferers 
for their virtue, and patience, and sorrow; to the 
young men and maidens for their beauty and iheir joy. 
There is a romantic element about these. \i'>'».i^. V'^ 
all there is llie same romav^Uc me\iiet\^ ol\w>. Od^S^e^- 



daughters of Pericles and Leniiles, tlie son 
Cymbeline and Alonso. In all there is a beai 
romanlic background of sea or mountain. The di 
have a grave beauty, a sw?et serenity, which s 
render the name " comedies " inappropriate ; we 
smile tenderly, but we never laugh loudly, as we 
them. Let us, then, name this group, consistin 
four plays, (xi.) Romances. 

46. Fragments.— There only remain the 
(xii.) fragments o^ Henry I'll/, and TJie Two j 
Kinsmen. The same s])irit appears in these a 
Romances. In each of these plays the wor 
Shakspere is united with that of Fletcher. 

47. Sutnmaiy. — The following table presents 
series of groups in chronological order, as they 
been here made out ; the plays in each group 
arranged in ivhat is supposed to be the true ord 
succession ; and the date of each play (ascerta 
or conjectured) is affixed. 



PkE-SHAKSPEEIAN CROUI 

( Tour hid by Shaispere. ) 



X EARLY COMEDIES, 

Love's Labour's Lost (1590}. 
Comedy of Errors (iS9i)- 
Two GcnlUnieii of Veror 

(1592-93)- ^ 
Midsuninicr Nights Dream 

(IS93!M)- 



B-SHAKStERE 



4. EAKLY TRAGBIW. 

[omeo and Juliet (? 
1591, 1596-97)- 

5. MIDDLE HISTOR1 

;ithard H. (1394). 
KinEjohn{i59S). 

6. MttinLE COMEDtf 

Merchant of Venice (t; 

7, LATER HISTOI 
J/iilaiy and Come^ 1 
I &2 Henry IV. (iSi 
Henry V. (1599). 

S. LATER COMB] 
{a)RimshaHd6inite 
\ TrnoTOg rf ftie Son 



(/') yhj/HHt, TefiHfd, romantic. 
Much Ado about Nothing 

(1598)- 
As Y0.1 Like It (1599). 
TweirUi Niglit (1000-1601). 

((-) Serious, dark, iramcal. 
Ail's Well (? 1601-1602). 
Measura Fur Measure {\6ot,). 
Troilus and Cressida (? I603 ; 
revised 1607?]. 



Othello (1604). 
Lear [1605). 
Maclwth (1606). 



Antony utid Cleopalra (1607). 
Coriolanos (l6oS|. 
Timun (: 60 7- 1608). 



rEricIe3{t6o8). 
Cvmbeline (1609). 
Tempest (1610). 
Winter's Tale (1610- 



Venus and Adonis (? 1592). 
Lucrece (:5SJ-94-) 
Sonncta (? 1595-1605). 



48. Plots of Comedies.— The student will ob- 
serve ill this arrangement, early, middle, and later 
Cumedy ; early, middle, and later History ; and early, 
middle, and later Tragedy. Not only is it well to 
viuw the entire body of Shakspere's plays in tlie 
order of their chronological succession, but also to 
trace in chronological order the three separate lines 
of Comedy, History, and Tragedy. The group named 
Romances connect themselves, of course, with the 
I iiinedies; but there is a grave element in them 
. liii'h is connected with the Tragedies which pre- 
■ '.dcd ihem. It has been noticed that the Romances 
l.,.ve in common the incidents of reunions, reconcilia- 
tions, and the recoverj' of lost children. Shakspere, 
though so remarkable for his power of creating 
tharatter, is not distinguished among dramatists by 
his power of inventing incident, Haviwj, fo'i'^^i. -a. 
■situation which interested \\\s Xxwa-^xv^VvQW, "^^ •«=>-"* 
successful on the sl:^e, \\e ■\u'«od>iCRi "w iwe-'^'P- ^"^ 

• - -* 
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ivBgain, with variations. Thus, in tlie Early Comedi«y 
Biistaltes of identity, disguises, errors, and bewildet? 
various forms, recur as a. source of men^ 
meot and materia! for adventure. In the l^iei 
Comedies, again, it is quite remarkable how Sliakspci^ 
(generally in the portions of these plays which an 
due to his own invention) repeats, with variations, the 
incident of a trick or fraud practised upon one who U 
a self-lover, and its consequences, grave or gay. TTnfl 
Falstaff is fetuous enough to believe thai two Engltu 
matrons are dying of love for him, and is made tn 
victim of their merry tricks. Malvolio is made an aJ 
of by the mischievous Maria taking advantage of U 
solemn self-esteem ; Beatrice and Benedick are tSM 
ningly entrapped, through their good-natured va;^ 
into love for which they had been already predlspofiM 
the boastful Farolles is deceived, flouted, acad, m 
graced by his fellow-soldiers ; and (Shukspere's tnoH 
growing earnest, and his thoughts being set upon <ImI 
questions of character) Angelo, the seif-deceiveiv.lj 
the craft of tlie Duke, is discovered painfully to ill 
eyes of others and to his own heart. j 

49. First Period. — Returning now frotn oJ 
more detailed classification, let us glance once UltM 
at the four periods into which we divided Sl^akspem 
career of authorship. The first, which I nained ^ 
tAe uhwkshop, was the period during which Shak^iM 
was learning his trade as a dramatic ciaftstUU 
Starting at the age of twenty-four or twenty-six, 9 
made rapid progress, and cannot but have bag 
aware of this. The works of Shakspere's yfluriM 
experiments in various directions— ate all marfceJB 
the presence of vivacity, cleverness, delight in bcajB 
and a quick 'Ciis)yment of existtnce. If jm^B 
dustrious apprentice, he was also a gay and couibb mB 

JO. Second Period.— As yet, however, be-^dfl 
r w/lA small experience of humaT\ We; &e ^.tsXij ^JM^B 
\^ighl orfancijful.ratberl\\arvica\a.ui«vaasviie-^^^B 



Shakspere's imagination began to lay hold of real life ; 
lit- came to understand the world and the men in it ; 
his plays begin lo deal in an original and powerful 
wny with the matter of history, " The compression of 
the large and rough matter of history into dramatic 
form demanded vigorous exercise of the plastic energy 
of the imagination ; and the circumstance that he was 
dealing with reality and positive facts of the world, 
must have served to make clear to Shakspere that 
there was sterner stuff of poetry, material more precious 
— even for purposes of art — in actual life, than could 
, be fovind in the conceits, and prettinesses, and affecta- 
tions which at times led him astray in his earlier 
writings." During this period Shakspere's work grows 
strung and robust. It was the time when he was 
making rapid advance in worldly prosjjerity, and 
accumulating the fortune on which he meant to 
rtftire as a country gentleman. I name the second 
pt-riod therefore In the ivorld. 

51. Third Period — Before it closed Shakspere 
had known sorrow: his son was dead; his father 
died probably soon after Shakspere had written his 
'F-icelfth Night; his friend of the Sonrnts had done 
him wrong. Whatever the cause may have been, 
the fact seems certain that the poet now ceased 
to care for tales of mirth and love, for the 
and movement of history, for the pomp of war; he 
needed to sound, with his imagination, the depths 
of the human heart ; to inquire into the darkest 
and saddest parts of human life ; to study the great 
mystery of evil. The belief in human virtue, indeed, 
never deserts him ; in Lear there is a Cordelia; in 
.t/ijrfrf/i a Bantjuo ; even Troiliis will be the better, 
not ihe worse, for his disenchant lent with Cressida ; 
jnd it is because Timon would lain love that he is 
ilriven lo hate. Still, during this period, Shakspere's 
genius left the bright surface of the -wQiXi, a.-(\*.'^'»a'S- 
;,ork in the very heart and ccn«e ot \)ft\tv^^- "^ V-awe. | 
nanipi if OjU e/l/ie depthi, ^^. 




:. Fourth Period. — The tragic gloom and stiiTcJ 
, however, to last for ever. Th 
Lcloud lightens and rolls away, and the sky j _ _ 

r and tenderer than ever. The impression lei 
rtipon the reader by Shakspere's last piays is thali 
f whatever his trials and sorrows and errors may hava 
' been, he had come forth from them wise, large-heartec' 
calm-souled. He seems to have learned the secret 
life, and while taking his share in it, to be yet dtfl 
engaged from it ; he looks down upon life, its joys, il 
griefs, its errors, with a grave tenderness, which i 
almost pity. The spirit of these last plays is that ofj 
serenity which results from fortitude, and the recogniija 
tion of human frailty; all of them express a de^" 
sense of the need of repentance and the duty of forgivf 
ness. And they all show a delight in youth and t^\ 
loveliness of youthful joy, such as one feels who loo) 
I on these things without possessing or any longer desil 
t ing to possess them. Shakspere in this |)eriod is n: 
I like his own Prosi)ero. In these "Romances," i 
" Fragments," a supernatural element is ] 
I does not strive with circumstance i 
is own passions in darkness ; the gods 
jr human lives ^d fortunes, they communicM. 
s by vision, by oracles, through the elemeQla 
jowers of nature, Shakspere's faith s 
^een that there is something without and around L 
Muman lives, of which we know little, yet whichil 
I know to be beneficent and divine. And it will beg 
that the name which I have given to this last peri<_, 
Shakspere having ascended out of the turmoil .| 
trouble of action, out of the darkness and tragic uyQM 
the places haunted by terror and crime, and I 
contending with these, to a pure and s 
— it will be felt that the name, On the Aeig. 
neither inappropriate nor fanciful. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



I I. Titus Andronicus (pronounced by the n-riter 
of tlie play Andron' i-cus). — The importance of ihis 
tragedy lies in the fact that, if Shakspere wrote it, we 
find him as a young man carried away by the influence 
of -1 Sturm and Drang {storm and stress) movement 
similar to that which urged Schiller to write his 
/^libbers. Titus Andronicus belongs essentially to the 
] irc-Shaksperian group of bloody tragedies, of which 
Kyd's Sfanisk Tri^edy is the most conspicuous 
t:\amp(c. If it is of Shaksperian authorship it may be 
\ iett'ed as representing the years of cnide and violent 
youth before he had found his true self; his second 
tragedy, Rotneo and Juliet^ as representing the years 
of transition ; and Hamlet, the period of maturity and 
adult power. 

The external evidence with reference to the author- 
ship of Titus is the following : (i) It is memiontd by 
Meres (t 598) among other undoubted plays of Shak- 
spere. (2) It is printed in the First Folio. (3) Ravens- 
croft, who altered the play in 1687, declares that he 
had been told "by some anciently conversant with 
the stage that it was not his [Shakspere 's]," but that 
he only gave " some master-touches to one or two of 
tlie princi[>al parts or characters," The great majority 
of English critics either altogether reject the play, upon 
the ground that in style and subject it is unlike any 
other work of our dramatist, or accept as true the 
tradition of Jiiivcnsavft, that it was touched by Shak- 
spere, and no more. " Shakspere's tragedy is never 
bloodily sensual ; . . . this play is a ^.e.'rte.tV ^■s.M'ji^^n.- 
house. and tfie Mood makes apv^a\ Xo ^WCvve ?*;^"^'^ 
.... ft reeks blood, it smeWs ot \i\oQi. ^^ *'^'^ 



SHAKSPEKE. 

ft that we have handled blood— it is so gross." 
■empt to point out certain passages as written I 
Bakspere would be unsafe, for ive know little of wlj 
■e distinguishing features of Sliakspere's style t 
Phen he began to write for the stage; but no tines.1 
The play have more of a Shaksperian ring than' ( 
following (Act IV. Sc. iv. L. &1-&6) : 

King, he thy iTioughts imperious, like thy 
Is ihe sun dioim'd that gnats do ^y in it ? 
The eagle suflers little birds la sing, 




Hei 



It their melody. 



A play, Titus anil Vespasian (mentioned by He! 
lowe as "tittusand vespacia"), was acted in 1592,1 
though itself lost, a translation into German, act 
early in the 17th century by English comedians 
Germany, remains in existence. It is not the jd 
attributed to Shakspere. Hensiowe also mentions 
Tilus ami Androniais as a new play, acted January % 
1594 : it is doubtful whether this was the Shi 
sperian play. If it be, and it was then written^ t 
tragedy is certainly not by Shakspere. 
Bible to believe that in 1594, when Shakspere Ti 
written his Venus and Adonis and his Lucrece, he Ci 
have dealt so coarsely with details of outrage and 1 
natural cruelty as does the author of this ^ 
Ben Jonson, in the introduction to BaTlholimtw~\ 
(1614), speaks of Titus Andrenicus, with JfTdttL 
■ belonging to " twenty-five or thirty years " _ 
this would cany back the date of the play (i£,l 
of this Titus Androiiiciis that Jonson speaks) \am 
or earlier. That it was a play of that period, 1 
touched by Shakspere, we may accept as the < 
best supported by internal evidence and by the I 
ofcritica} authority. 
3. Kfng- Heniy VI., ^art'l.,\sa\'iftQ«.<: 
^n old p!ay, by one or more a.\i\\\cns, \\\v\'A*, 1 
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it in ihe First Fotio. had received touches from the 
hand of Shaksjiere. In Henslowe's diary a Henry VJ. 
is said to have been acted March j, 1591-92, Ii 
was extremely popular. Nash in his Fierce Ptnni/esse 
(1592) alludes to the triumph on the stage of " brave 
i'albot " over the l-rench. But we have no reason for 
believing that the play which we possess was that 
mentioned by Henslowe or that alluded to by Nash. 
Greene had, perhaps, a chief hand in this play, and he 
may have been assisted by Peele and Marlowe. There 
is a general agreement among critics in attributing 
to Shakspere the scene (Act II. Sc. iv.) in which the 
white and red roses are plucked as emblems of the 
rival parties in the state ; perhaps the scene of the 
wooing of MatgMet by Suffollc (Act V. Sc. iii. L. 45 
and onwards) if not written by Sliakspere was touched 
by him. The general spirit of the drama belongs to 
an older school than the Shaksperian, and it is a 
hap|)iness not to have to ascribe to our greatest poet 
the crude and hateful handling of the character of 
Joan of Arc, excused though to some extent it may 
be by the concurrence of view in our old English 
chronicles. 

3. Love's Labour's Lost, as far as we know, is 
wholly of Shakspere's own invention ; no source of the 
]ilot has been discovered. The play is precisely such 
.in one as a clever young man might imagine, who had 
rome lately from the country^with its " daisies pied 
.wd violets blue," its " merry larks," its maidens who 
"bleach their, summer smocks," its pompous parish 
schoolmaster, and its dull constable (a great public 
official in his own eyes) — to the town, where he was 
surrounded by more brilliant unrealities, and affecta- 
tions of dress, of manner, of language, and of ideas, 
Lii'i^s Labour's Lust is a dramatic plea on behalf of 
nature and of common sense against all that is unreal 
and affected. It maintains, in a gi^ aai ■wVA'j Vi.^TO.«^i 
the sujien'oriiy of life, as a Tnean^ o'i e&*i':a.v>«^, ^^ 
books; the snperioriiy oi l\\e\aifee ■woAi 'a**^ "^ 
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e are born over any Hltle world we cun construct fa 

selves, and into which we may hedge ourselve 

Itule ; and, while maintaining thiti. it also asserts tha 

)l educate ourselves only by what is mirthfu 

\ and pleasant in tlie world, but must recognise it! 

sorrow, and that we cannot be rightly glad without 

being grave and earnest. The King of Navarre, a 

three of his lords — one of whom, Berowne, sees througl 

the seeming splendour of the king's design to i 

real folly — resolve to turn their court into a " littl 

Academe," to seclude themselves from all that i 

f common and unideal, to devote themselves for t 

I years to study, fasting much, sleeping Uttle, and foi 

( swearing the company of ladies ; in a word, they^aspii 

' to establish a little monastery of culture. The schemi 

which looked so graceful while it went no farther t' 

words, breaks down lamentably when they would m 

it real. The king is obliged, by reasons of state, t 

L receive the Princess of France and her three lodieS 

f the vowed scholars — all four of them— fall over h 

J and earsin love, and an amusing scene of discovfl 

K^and confession takes place, in which each i 

■'Jjetmys his secret, and is convicted before his equftU 

■guilty fellows, until at last Berowne — who unites g 

K«ense with genius — comes forward to charge with e ^^ 

[their original vows of seclusion, and to justify tbd 

[■present apostasy. There is much merry mocking i 

f the lovers by the French girls, and in bright play ^ '' 

the weapons of words Rosaline is a match for Ber 

When the mirth is at iis highest come tidings that ^ 

father of the princess is dead. The comedy wiU'g 

end with weddings ; iove's labour ii ' 

» dismissed to a twelvemonth's absence and testil^^ 
Jlis love; and Berowne, the mocker, in the same^ 
terva! before marriage, must make his jests, If he .Q 
for sick folk in an hospital, and so learn the grav( 
of lift: Thus, with its apparent lightness, there i, 
serious spirit underlying ibe p\a.v , \>tt\. tVe ^"it^Mt ^ 
jest, and stir, and sparkle, ll is a tomeif ij^ S"* 
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rotlier than of incident, and in the persons of Don 
Adriano de Armado, a fantastical Spaniard, of Sir 
Nathaniel the curate, and of Holofernes the school- 
master, are caricatured various Elizabethan absurdities 
of speech, pseudo-refinement, and pseudo-learning. 
The braggart soldier and the pedant are characters 
well known in Italian comedy, and perhaps it was 
from that quarter that the hint came to Shakspere, 
ivhich stirred his imagination to create these rici^ulous 
figures, Holofernes, some persons have supposed to 
be a satirical sketch of an individual — John Florio, 
author of an Italian dictionary; but Shakspere did 
not in any ascertained instances satirise individual 
petsons, and there is little evidence in this case to 
warrant the supposition. The fifth act winds up with 
a pair of songs in the most genuine country style, 
rustic yet graceful, such songs as the milkmaids of 
Isaac Walton might sing. After the daintinesses, and 
pomposities, and affectations, come these fresh rural 
ditties. The play contains nothing which serves to 
ascertain its precise date, but it certainly belongs to 
Shakspere's earliest dramatic period. The first quarto 
was printed in 1598 (probably in the spring of the 
year 1598-99) " as it was presented before her High- 
ness fQueen Elizabeth] this last Christmas [probably 
the Christmas of 1598], Newly corrected and aug- 
mented." Two traces of the alterations from the 
original play may still be observed. In Act V. Sc ii., 
the lines 827-832 ought not to appear, being almost 
certainly the fragment of the play in its first form, 
which was afterwards worked out in the lines 833-879, 
Similarly in Berowne's great speech. Act IV. Sc. iii., 
the lines 396-317 contain passages which are repeated 
or altered in the lines which follow, 318-354, and 
obviously some ot" the lines of the original version 
have here been retained through a mistake. 

4- The Comedy of Errors is Sh3.ks\«i^ft''i.wwitW- 
■ i<al play, lis sources of Vj.ugVi\c"[ \\e: ^^wcl^. ■wVtJi-i •»■ 
' ":■ s/maiions and incidenis, hwdVy a.i.Ba.Ss.'^^'^'K**'^^ 
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■s. The spectator of the play is called on to accepH 
ich that is improbable and all but impossible, nol 
A Midminnifr Night's Dream, far the sake of fi 
ly of imagination, and because the world pictui 
the poet ifi a fairy-world of romantic beauty a 
■otesqueness, but for the sake of mere fun aiwifl 
lughter-slirring surprises. So cleverly, however, arftl 
: incidents and persons entangled and disentangled,' 
rapidly does surprise follow surprise, that we are J 
_ en no time to raise difficulties and offer objections,-J| 
The subject of the comedy is the same as thai of tl 
J/f/KPf/iw/ of Plautus— mistakes of ideniityarisingfr 
the likeness of twin-bom children. How Shakspt 
made acquaintance with Plautus we are not certain P 
possibly through William Warner's translation of the 
Menachmi, seen in manuscript before its publication 
in 159s i more probably through an earlier play, not 
now extant, perhaps that one which was acted in 1576^ 
at Hampton Court, under the name of. The Hhi 
of Error. The hint for Act III. Sc. i., where At^ 
tipholus of Ephesus is shut out from his own hotiaf 
while his brother and wife are at dinner within 
[■to have been taken from the Amphitruo of Plautu 
pvhere Jupiter, the supposed Amphitruo, lakes pfisse 
sion of the house of the real Amphitnio, and beguiled 
its mistress. To the twins of the Menarhmi are a!dd< "" 
by Shakspere, their servants, a second pair of brodi 
the twins Dromio. This does not make the iiqS 
probability of the whole seem greater, but rather I' . 
reverse ; for the fun is doubled, and where so mnch'^l 
incredible we are carried away and have no wish I 
to yield ourselves up to belief in the incredible'ij 
the time being, so as to enter thoroughly ii 
Shokspere added other characters — the Duke S 
(when he can he always introduces a duke), ."_.. 
Balthazar, Angelo, th^ Abbess, and Luciana, ati4()!lj 
alters the character of the married brother, Anti[rf "' 
from Che repulsive MeTiaechn'\uso^?\a\iWi?.,'w\'Oi-«'^ 
"v can have litlie sympathy, into a p«5,ottsi^oaiC^ 
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is not base and vicious. The scene he transfers from 
Epidannniim lo Ephesus, that city which had an evil 
repute for its roguery, licentiousness, and magical 
practices, a city in which such errors might be sup- 
posed to be the result of sorcery and witchcraft (See 
Act I. Sc. iL L. 97-102.) To Shakspere belongs 
wholly tiie SL-rious background, from which the farcical 
incidents stand out in relief — the story of the Syracusan 
merchant who almost forfeits his life in the searcli for 
his lost children, and finally recovers both the lost ones 
and his own liberty. There is a fine passage, full or 
pathos, and almost in Shakspere's later dramatic man- 
ner, where the old man, a prisoner before the duke, 
finds that his son does not recognise his face, nor re- 
member his voice (Act V. Sc. i. L. 295-322); but 
such passages, in which character or human passion 
rather than incident chiefly interests us, are rare. As 
the twins Antipholus are indistiuguishable in person 
and costume, so there is little or no attempt made to 
discriminate their characters ; the Dromios are only 
a pair of jesters, alike and equally serviceable for 
receiving hard knocks and returning witty answers. 
But Adriana, the jealous wife, has some individuality ; 
she is more than an excuse for ridiculous accidents ; 
Shakspere takes some interest in doing her dramatic 
justice ; her shrewish temper is that of a woman who 
loves her husband, and who would persecute him into 
loving only her. The date of the play cannot be 
exactly determined, but it is certainly one of llie very 
earliest plays, " In what part of her body stands , , . . 
France?" asks Antipholus of Syracuse, questioning 
Uromio about the kitchen-wench, who is so large 
iind round thai she has been compared to a globe; 
and Dromio answers : " Jn her forehead, armed and 
rtverted, making war against her fieir." (Act III. Sc ii, 
L. 125-27.) France was in a state of civil war. 
fighting for and against her heir, Hi;v«\ \M.,S,ioiss. 
August. J5S9, until shonly \)Ctot'i \v\'5, c»\«.va.v*j-^ 
in. ^^itiary,. 1594. \a. 15^1 lieaiv tewse-*- "^ 
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assistance of troops &otn England, connnanded 1 
liie Eari of Essex. 

5. The Two Gentlemen of Verona, though in 
paits sli^lly worked out, exhibits an ad^-ancc <m the 
[■receding comedies. The Errers was a ctever tangle 
of diverting incidents, with a few passages of Ijrk 
beauty, and one of atmost tragic pathos ; Zar^^ 
LabvuT^s Lest was a play of gtittering and elaborati 
dialt^ne. lo Tht Tin* Gmtlemen «f Verm 
spere struck into a new path, which he was b 
with admirable results : it is hb earliest comedy i 
which a romantic love-stary is told in dramatic font 
Here first Shakspere records the tender and passiooaA 
hisiorj- of a wotunns heart, and the adventures I 
which love may prompt her. Julia (who is Kke 1 
crayon sketch of Juliet. conce)t-«d in a way suttabi 
to comedy instead of tiagedy) is the first of 0ia 
charming group of children of Shakspere's ' 
nation which includes Viola, Portia, Rosalind, 
Imogen — women who assume, under some c 
of forttine, the disguise of male attire, and wl 
submitting to their transformation, forfeit none (A t 
grace, the modesty, the sensitive delicac)*, or tli 
preltv wilfulness of their sex. Launce- accompanie 
by his immortal d(^ leads the train erf Sboksperel 
humorous clowns: his rich, grotesque humanity f 
" worth all the bright, fantastic interludes of BoycK 
and Adriano, Costard and Holoferaes," worth all & 
, "dancing doggerel 01 broad-nitted prose of eilS 
'"■ >mia." The play contains a number of skefchoi 
It which Shakspere afterwards worked out finislMil 
'^(uies. [%e&^.^i, Mer.hanl ef Venhe.'^ The chan 
'5 are cieaHy conceived, and contrasted with aluit 
) obvious a design : the faithful Valentine is i 
■v^er against the f:uthless Proteus; the bright i 
^derer &h-ia is set over against the tender and a 
Julia : the cio»-n Speed, notable as a verbal t " 
'juibbier, is set over against ihc Yvvvwiotora \ 
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The general theme of the play we may define as love 
and friendship, ivith their mutual relations. 
denoiiemeiit in Act V,, if written by Shakspere 
form we now have it, is a very crude piece of work. 
Proteus' sudden repentance, Valentine's sudden aban- 
donment to him of Silvia, under an impulse of extra- 
vagant friendsliip {" all that was mine in Silvia 1 give 
thee i" Act V. Sc, iv. I^ 83), und Silvia's silence and 
jiassiveness whilst disposed of from lover to lover, 
arc, even for the fifth act of a comedy, strangely 
unreal and ill-contrived. Can it be that this fifth 
act has readied us in an imperfect form, and that 
some speeches between Silvia and Valentine have 
dropped out? The date of the play cannot be 
definitely fixed ; but its place among the comedies 
is probably after Lffne's Labour's Lost, and before 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. The language and 
verse are characterised by an even sweetness ; rhymed 
lines and doggerel verses are lessening in number; 
the blank verse is written with careful regularity. It 
is as if Shakspere were giving up his early licences 
of versification, were aiming at a more refined style 
(which occasionally became a little tame), but being 
still a novice in the art, of writing blank verse, were 
timid, and failed to write it widi the freedom and 
" happy valiancy " which distinguish his later manner. 
The story of The Two Gentlemen of Cem/uz is identical 
in many particulars .with TAe Story oj the Shepherdess 
Felismena, in the Spanish pastoral romance, Diana, 
by George of Montemayor ; but though manuscript 
translations of the Diana existed at an earlier date, 
no translation was published before that of Yonge, 
ti 1598. The story had probably been dramatised 
I'kire Shakspere's play, for we read in the accounts 
■ I the revels of The History of Felix and Phtlomena, 
.!■ led before her Highness in 1584. Valentine's con- 
senting lo become captain of the robbers has, teKa. 
compared with a somewhat similar mcAdeax.'wi.'Si&wf^' 

IS* 



Arcadia, but ihe coincidences are slight, and it may \ 
' : doubted that Shakspere had here any thought of I 
._ie Ana,/ia. ' 

(^ A Midsummer Night's Dream is a strangefl 
I anir beautiful web, woven delicately by a youthfillf 
poet's fancy. What is perhaps most remarkable about^ 
the play is the harmonious blending in it of widely" 
different elements. It is as if threads of silken splen- 
dour were run together in its texture with a. yarn of 
hempen homespun, and both these with lines of dewy 
gossamer and filaments drawn from the moonbeams. 
In North's Plutareh, or in Chaucer's Kmghfs Tale, 
Shaksi>ere may have found the figures of Theseus and 
his Amazonian bride ; from Chaucer also ( Wife i ' 
Jiath's Tale), may have come the figure of the «" 
I queen {though not her name, Titania), and the sto 
» of Pyramus and Thisbe (see Chaucer's Legend of & 
Women) ; this last, however, was perhaps taken f 
Golding's translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses. Ob« 
the fairv-king, had recently appeared in Greene's ji 
Tlu Seotlisk History of fames IV.\ Puck, under I 
name of Robin Goodfellow, was a roguish sprite v^ 
I known in English fairy-lore. Finally, in MontemayfX' 
J, Diana, which Shakspere had made acquaintance W ' 
■ Ijefore Tht Tioo Gentlemen of Ferona was 

some incidents which may have suggested (bn 

magic effects of the flower-juice laid upon the sleepi^ " 

lovers' lids. Taking a little from this (|uaner anij' j 

'little from that, Shakspere created out of such sligl' 

fjnaterials his marvellous Dream. The marriage t 

1 Cuke Theseus and Hippolyta — who are classical il 

lame only, being in reahty romantic raediasva! figi 

—surrounds the whole, as it were, with a raagnifict 

I frame. Theseus is Shakspere's early ideal of a he 

' warrior and man of action. His life is one of spies 

• achievement and of joy ; his love is a kind of h 

; fictory, his marriage a triumph. From early n 

tvJten his hounds — themse\ves \iMo\t tiea; 

fte valley with their "i;nuska,\ confowoTi;' 
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night, when the Athenian cIomtis end their "very 
tragical mirth,'' with a Bergomask dance, Theseus 
displays his joyous energy and the graciousness of 
power. In contras t with him and his warrior liride, 
the figures of the young lovers look slight and grace- 
ful, and their love-perplexities and errors are seen to 
be among the minor and remediable afflictions of the 
world. Shakspere was not interested in making much 
distinction of character between Demetrius and 
Lysander, they are little more, than a first lover and 
a second lover. Nor is Helena distinguishable from 
Hermia by much else than that in person she is tlie 
taller of the two and the gentler in disposition. \Vhere 
there are so many contrasts, the play can admit, and 
perhaps needs, some uniformities. The mirth of the 
lovers' part of A Midsummer Nighfs Dream turns 
chiefly upon incidents, and therefore, as with the 
brothers Aniipholus in The Comedy of Errors, dif- 
ferences of character are not made prominent. Here, 
as in the Errors, there are entanglements and cross- 
purposes. The one play hy.s indeed been named 
"the mistakes of a day," and the other "the mistakes 
of a night : " but the difference lies deeper than such 
Dames intimate ; for in the Errors the confusion i 
external to the mind, here it is internal ; in the Errors 
the feelings of the actors remain constant, but the 
persons towards whom they ate directed take the place, 
unobserved, one of another ; here the persons ren 
constant, but their feelings of love, indifference, or 
dislike are at the mercy of mischief- making accident. 
It may be noticed that in TAe Comedy of Errors there 
is a passage {Act 11. Sc. ii. I>, 190-204) which looks 
:(^ if when Shakspere wrote it he were already thinking 
■ r his fairy-world in A Midsummer Night's Dream, of 
tin; pranks of Robin Goodfellow, and of Bottom's 

; jnsformation to an ass. 

As the two extremes of exquisite deUcac-jiCS isM^ ^ 
'S.:-}3.ni:e, .ind, on the ot\icT Wni, Q^ ■l^^\e*.-■^^^.'-5A 

rossntss and clumsiness, slatid foe \ivrs \-ttoe.ii.tA**' 
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group of Atlienian handicraftsmen. The world of the , 
lioi.-t's dream includes the two — a Tit ania, and a ' 
iltom_the weaver^aiid can brinK tlicm i nto_E.r9;J 



r Jrriipiii rnnjimctjnn No such fairy poetry existed 
Banywhere in English literature before Shakspere. 
P'tiny elves, to whom a cowslip is tall, for whom t! 

■ third part of a minute is an important division < 
time, have a miniature perfection which is charming. 
They delight in all beautiful and dainty things, aud 
war with things that cre,ep and things that fly, if they 
be uncomely ; their lives are gay with fine frolic and ] 
delicate revelry, guck . the i ester of Fairyland, standi 
apart from the rest, the recognisable " lob of spmt^3 

a rough, " fawn-faced, shock-pated little fellow, a ve^S 
Shetlander ainong the gossamer- winged, dainty-limbea.|| 
shapes around hin 

The rehearsing of their play and its performance bfrj 
fore the Dake affords a happy occasion for grou^f^ 
together the carpenter, the tinker, the beilows-n 
and their fellows who have turned actors for the nm 
Bprinip, in his broad-blown self-importance, his , 

■ -out impenetrable self-satisfaction, stands a head a 
Kihoulders higher in absurdity than any other 

"personage in Shakspere's early plays. He is the a 
mitted king of his company, the cock of his \ 
^Ktid he has a consciousness that his gifls are moi 
Bihan eijual to his opportunities. When the a 
■lis on his shoulders it seenis hardly a disguise, so n 
■'Tally does the human-asinine seem to come to BottOl 
might have been for twelve months Titania'slt ' 
[ eared love, so easily do his new honoure sit opon.li 
is he more embarrassed in offering 
Theseus his explanations of the play. Thi 
of the Athenian handicraftsmen, it should be notaq 
is an indirect answer to any objections which might b 
brought :^inst Shakspere's atterai>t to represent d 
£ijry-world, and the world of classical romance, »|p 
could be .so ill set visiVily before ftie s\>e.'aa,\Ms«r 
fSHsabethuD theatre. lr\ PjraiiiHs ami *"'* 



actual man with a. lantern stmds for the moon j 
another represents Wall with jilaster on his fingers. 
Bottom and his crew assume that the spectators of 
a drama have no imaginations ; Shakspere in his fairy 
Dream assumes that they can imagine as poetically 
real anything beautiful or grotesque which the poet 
suggests to them, 

It has been conjectured that A Midsummsr Nighfs 
Dream was written to grace the wedding of some 
noble person — Southampton, who was married in 
1598, or Essex, frho was married in 1590. But these 
dates are, the one too late, the other too early. The 
lines (Act V. Sc L L. 52-53) 



have been thought to refer to Robert Greene's miser- 
able death (1592); it is much more likely, if they 
contain an allusion to anything contemporary, that the 
reference is to Spenser's poem The Tears of the Muses 
(1591). A passage (Act II. Sc. 1. L. 88-ri8) in 
which Tiiania describes the recent ill seasons, wintry 
summers, flood and fog, would very aptly correspond 
with the disastrous years 1593 and 1594. Perhaps we 
may incline towards 1594 as the dale of the play. It 
contains a large proportion of rhyming lines ; but the 
character of the play naturally calls for this. Such a 
succession of rhymes repeating a single sound, as occur 
in Act III. Sc i. I- 168-177, and Act IV, Sc L 
L. 90-97, evidently are introduced with a special pur- 
pose. The play has the gaiety, the fancifulness, and 
the want of either deep thought or passion which we 
might expecl in an early drama. 

It was probably acted before Elizabeth. The praise 
of "single blessedness" (Act I. Sc i. L. 74-78} may 
have been designed to please the ears of the maiden 
queen : and Oberon's vision (Act II. Sc i. L. v4,S--s.«>«s 
contains a splendid piece o( poe\.vi:.a\, \\Q\ft'0^ \-^ '"^*^-; 
The "fair vestal throned 'by t\\e. ■se.^t," Ss «;sS«&o!i 
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Eliiabeth- It was supposed by Warburton that by 
" the mermaid on a dolphin's back " n-as meant Maiy , 
Queen of Scots (thfe dauphin's wife), and by the 
"stars," the English nobles who feil in her quarrel. 
It has been shown, however, that a mermaid on a 
dolphin's back, and shooting fires, actually formed part 
the Kenilworth festirities with which Leicester 

tertained EliKibeth, when aiming at his mistress' 

.nd, and which Shakspere as a boy may have wic- 
aessed. Elizabeth escaped heart-whole, but Lettice, 
wife of the Earl of Essex, was at that lime falsely 
loved by Leicester,, and she it has been suggested— 
perhaps over-ingeniously — may be " the little wester^ 
flower." 

The action of the play is comprised within 
days, ending at twelve o'clock on the night of Mayt 
day. The notes of time given in the opening lines 
of the play are inconsistent with this statement, bill 
ihe inconsistency is Shakspere's own. 

Two quarto editions, of which the second was p 
bably pirated, were issued in the year 1600. 

7. King^ Henry VI., Parts II. and III^ are r 
casts of two older plays —77ie First Part of tlie CiMt 
tenlton, &c. (published 1594), and TAe True Tragedie<^ 
Siehard Duke of Yorke, &c (published 1595)- 
ja4i lines of these old plays reappear either in th 
MI in an altered form in 2 and 3 A'>«rj' f/.,what n 
Biearly one-half of the Benry VI. (2736 hnes) I 
taJtogether new. No question in Shakspere schola . . 
'Is more perplexing and difticuk than that of the audMl 
ship of these four connected historical dramas. 

It is impossible here to enter into thi 
[but the chief rival theories must be briefly stated: 

(1) Shakspere was author of the four plays : 1 
opinion of Knight, and almost certainly a 
I neous. 

I (z) Greene and Peele were ft\e, auftvoT?. <il ftia^ 
[ plays^ Shakspere the ie.v\seT,-ie\3.\T0ii^T»R| 



of his predecessor's work, altering portions, and 
adding passages of hU own. — (Mai.one.) 

k) Marlowe, Greene, Shakspere (and perliaps 
Peek), were the authors of the old plays ; 
Shakspere alone the reviser, and the portions 
common to the old plays, and 2 and 3 Henry 
VI. were Shakspere's contributions to the 
original dramas, which he now reclaimed for 
his own use.— {R. Grant White.) 

U) Marlowe and Greene (and possibly Peele) the 
authors of the old plays ; Shakspere and Mar- 
lowe the revisers, working as collaborateurs. — 
(Miss Jane Lee.) 

The third and fourth of these theories may be said 
to have driven the first and second off the field ; and 
it will be seen that the two questions in dispute are 
'he following; Had Shakspere a hand in the old 
I>lays? and, Had Marlowe a hand not only in the 
old plays, but also as reviser in the new ? 

Marlowe's hand is certainly visible in both the old 
plays and in some of the passages which appear for 
tlie first time in Henrv VI. (see, for a striking example, 
^Heniy W,, Act IV.'Sc. L L.i-ii). Shakspere and the 
" Dead Shepherd " whom he alludes to in As You Like 
II, were than fellow-workers, and if rivals, their rivalry 
was noble. But in truth, at this time Marlowe, by 
virtue of his prestige, and because he had found his 
proper genius while Shakspere was still feeling after 
iiis true direction, would be the superior, and the 
degree of independence of spirit shown in Shakspere's 
work, although he is under the influence of Marlowe, 
i-i interesting and remarkable. It is not easy to attri- 
Imie the humorous Jack Cade scenes in The First Part 
<■/ l/ie Ctintenlwn to any other writer than Shakspere ; 
if he be excluded from a share in that play, they must 
be ascribed to Greene. "Speaking brtiadV^^' -^w.*^ 
Missl.ee, "in The Conkni'mi atii Tnie Tra£cd\fCsjfc 
cftaracieraofKins HenrvVl.iCaiim^Alic^vi.Satt-,"^'^^'^ 
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[Jiut manyol'York's speeches, she adds, must have been 1 
written by Greene], "Suffolk, the two Cliffords " [and J 
Eichard] " are drawn by Marlowe ; but I say this witilJ 
"le reservation, that in certain scenes wntten by GreenJ 
le parts of these characters were written by Green^ 
llso. . . . Turning next from Marlowe's characters tq 
the characters of Greene — Duke Humphrey I believe 
to be in a measure his, and also the Duchess Eleanoii 
Clarence, Edward IV., . . . Elizabeth, ... Sir JohM 
Hume " [and Jack Cade]. 
The following proviMonal tlivision of work is made hy U 
"ic. S. and M. stand for Shoksperc and Marlowe, d 
, M. G. and P. {in ilalics) sland for Marlowe, Grei 
id Peele, the supposed authors of Tht CoHtcnli ' ' 

Tragedie. The table shows in detail how the . 
effected. Thus "Act I. Sc i. S., M. and G." m 
this -scene Shah-ipcre was revising Ihe work of Marlowe ,n 
Greene; "Act IV. Sc x. S. and M., G." means that ' 
Sha.k.ipere and Marlowe were revising the work of Greene. 

Jfmry Vl. Part //.— Aci I. Sc. i. S., M. affa' G. ; Sc a. S 
a i Sciii. S., (7. oWil/; Sc. iv. S., (?. Act II. Sc i. "■ ' 
Sc. ii. S., M. and (?) G. ; Sc. iii. S. and f?l M., C, ; Sc 
G. Act in. Sc. i. S. and (?) U.^M. and G. ; Sc H. S. . „ 
M.anil G.; Sc. iii. S,.,M. AcL IV, Sc i M., C; Sc ifc,Si 
tr. S,, G- ; Sc v, unreviaed, G. ; Se. vi., vii., viil, ix. S^'ff 
60. x. S. and M., G. Act V. Sc i. M. boA S,., M. and m% 
LSe. ii. M. and S., G. and M. ; Sc iii. S., G. and M. 
J&nty yi. Part J/f.-Aa I. Sc i. S., M. ; Sc ii. 1 
■-■ •" — irised, 4£ : Sc iv. S., M audi,}) G. Act II. 1 

1., M. and (?) G. ; Sc ii. (?) M., M. G. and fi*?! 
■ I., M. \ Sc iv. M-, C. ; Sc v. S. and /»,M 
M. and G. Act III. Sc i. S., G. ; R&. fi.3 
JK ; Sc iii. (?) M., C. and {1) P. Act IV. Sc. fi-4, 
. M., Af. i .Sc. iii. S., M. i Sc iv. S., C. i Sa ^ 
G. : Sc vi., vii. S.. G. ; Sc viii. S., (?) Act v. Sc I. 1' 
?. and (?) P. i Sc ii. S., M. and C. ; Sc iii. M.. G. ; Sc-^JL 
G. andi}) P. ; Sc v., vi. .S., M. ; Sc vii. unrevised, fill 
'The TAi'rii Pari of Henry VI. underwent a 
IS thorough revision than the second. Out of 30S 
les in Part II. there are 1715 new lines, some " 
altered lines (many but very sligiitly altered), and SI 
Sio old lines. In Part III., out of 2902 lines, d 
are about 102 r new lines, abowi &t 1 a\V.wc&.\Kw*,^ 
about loio Old lines. Hence "tt \5 \Va\ \tt,V- - ' 




there are fewer resemblances of thought and verbal 
expression to Shakspere's undoubted writings than in 

*t 11."— (Miss Lee.) 
n connection with this subject tlie passage in 
Vius Groatsworth of H'it (see p. 21) .should be 
«mbered, in which he spealcs with virulent hatred 
Shakspere, and tries to incite Marlowe to a like 
hatred, parodying in the same passage a line which 
appears in the True Tragedie, and which is transferred 
from it to 3 Henry VI. 

Shakspere could perhaps have had, as a young 
writer, no better training for the work of dramatist 
than the going over, with such a master as Marlowe, 
the work of Marlowe himself and of other dislinguisheti 
dramatists. It is evident that already in variety of 
imagination and sound judgment Shakspere is superior 
to his great contemporary. From working on these 
plays Shakspere got the motive and impulse to carry 
on the story in his own wonderful Richard ITI.^ and 
was thus engaged in a dramatic study of English 
history which he pursued until at length his latest 
historical play (except Bmry Vlll.) met his earliest 
work, and the heroic ruler, Henry V., expressing 
Shakspere's adult patriotism and political feeling, stood 
hard by his earliest English king, Henry VL, the 
weak and unhappy child of that heroic monarch. 

Three subjects in the main make up the Sewml 
Part of Henry VI.'. the quarrels of the nobles, leading 
to the fall and murder of the king's uncle Closter ; the 
uru-ighteous passion of the Queen — the terrible Margaret 
of Anjou ; and her lover, Suffolk, with Suffolk's murder 
by pirates ; and last, the unsuccessful insurrection of 
Cade, There is noble material for tragic poetry here, 
and it is treated in some portions in a masterly way. 
The Third Part deals with the var>ung fortunes of the 
civil war. The chief personal force upon the side of 
Ijncasier resides in Queen Margaret; iht; •gcfs.^ 'vNm!**- 
of York dies ; but his place ■\s fvWai \:>'j xVfe ^^■^^e:.■««s^■^ 
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^gard of moral restraint, and his remorseless hatred 

mXX those who are opposed to him. Henry " 

1 feeblest of Shakspere's English kings : possessed of that 

negative kind of saintliness which shuns evil, birt; 

shunning courageous effort also, he becomes the c 

or occasion of almost as much evil as if he wei 

I Actively a criminal. 

When the revision of the old plays was made « 
mot be certain, perhaps a short time before Mar- 
's death, in 1593, perhaps at a dale previous tc 
»ne's sneering allusion to Shakspere in the Greatf 
er/Aof mr, 1592. 
M\ [See on this play Malone's essay, Varianim SMal^ 
\s^re, 1821, vol. xviii- ; Knight's essay in his Pktori. 
ibhakspere ; Mr. R, Grant White's essay in his editit 
of Shakespeare, vol. vii. ; and that of Miss Lee in tl 
Traiisaetiens oj the NeKi Shakspere Hodely, 1876.] 

8. King Richard III., because, among olCa 

iDeged reasons, it exhibits so much smaller a proper 

nion of rhyme than King Richaid II., is held by soma 

litics to be the later of the two in the chronologies 

rder ; but here Shakspere was working, though no 

I the presence, yet under the influence and in tbi 

Jananner of the great master of dramatic blank * 

I -Marlowe. Richard III. carries on with the higW 

energy, and we may suppose, after brief delay 1 

Shakspere's part, the subject of the fortunes crf i. _ 

house of York from the point where it was dropped (i 

3 Henty VI. It would hardly be possible that ShaK 

spere should subsequently continue to write in a manu 

so Marlowesque as that oi Richard III; he was nO 

yet in comedy or tragedy delivered from rhyof 

What more natural than that he should pass \~ 

Richard IT. to a manner, perhaps inferior in SMl 

respects, but more his own, more varied, more sul)|i 

and marked by fmer, if less forcible characterisatiMl 

tJ£AfS'J?ic/iareiIII. can hardly be later in date than 15F 
V Shakipere was indebted ViU\e, ^ aX. a!>\, X.a ** i 
bf J^r True Tragedie of Richard i;i.,awi 
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not at all to Dr. Legge's Latin play upon the same sub- 
JL'Ct. A highly popular subject with Elizabethan 
audiences this was^the fall of the Yorkist usurper, 
and the accession of the first Tudor king as champion 
of justice. Shafcspere's play was printed in quarto in 
seven editions between 1597 and 1630. His mate- 
rials the dramatist found in Hoi in shed and Hall. 
Holinshed's account gives two views of Richard's 
character J one, in the portion of history previous to 
the death of Edward IV., in which Richard is painted 
in colours not so deeply, so diabolica.lly Ijlack; and 
the second, in which he appears as he does in Shak- 
spere's play. This second and darker representation 
of Richard was derived by Holinshed from Sir T. 
More's History of Edward V. and Richard II J., and 
More had himself probably derived it from Cardinal 
Morion, chancellor of Henry VII. and the enemy of 
<j^hard. 

le entire play may be said to be the exhibition of 
one central character of Richard ; all subordinate 
are created that he may wreak his will upon 
fliem, This is quite in the manner of Marlowe. Like 
Marlowe also is the fierce energy of the central cha- 
racter, unterapered by moral restraints, the heaping up 
of violent deeds, the absence of all reserve or mystery 
in the characterisation, the broad and bold touches, 
the demoniac force and intensity of the whole. There 
is something sublime and terrible in so great and fierce 
a human energy as that of Richard, concentrated 
within one withered and distorted body. This is the 
evil offspring and fiower of the long and crue! civil 
wars^this distorted creature, a hater and scorner of 
man, an absolute cynic, loveless and alone, disregard- 
ing all human bonds and human affections, yet full of 
inieMect, of fire, of power. The figure of Queen 
Aiargare l. prophesying destruction to her adversaries, 
:nil bitterly rejoicing in the fulfilment ot Kw ^\'^ 
hijiijes. i.« introduced without V\5VOTvc.s^■«avc3.Wl.,\l^i^.\•5^ 
manner most impressive. T\\e B.c;c\iTON^a^e,6. ««s«s^ 
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of dvU war are at last atoned for, and the evil which 
culminates in Richard falls with Richard from its 
bad eminence. The loveless solitude, haunted by _ 
terrible visions of his victims, on the night before his J 
last battle, almost overmasters his resolution ; but thefl 
stir and movement of the morning reanimates him, ancll 
he dies in a paroxysm of the rage of battle. Richmondfl 
conquers as the representative of the cause of God, I 
The Folio (1623) text of this play differs in manyil 
small points, and in some important particulars, froiufl 
^^■^hat of the Quartos which all follow the first QuartoJ 
^^^^597. Whether the Folio gives the text as correctetfl 
^^Biy Shakspere himself, or as altered by an inferit^l 
^Hnjand from a copy previously corrected and augmentefflB 
^^Biby Shakspere, is a question in dispute. (See Neto 
^^^ Shahf^re Soa'ety's Transactions, 1875-76.) 
^V 9. Venus and Adonis was entered in the Stationers' 
^^ Company register on April 18, 1593, and was published 
the same year. The poem at once became popular, 
and before the close of 1602 it had been reprinted 
no fewer than sbc times. " As the soule of Euphorbus," 
wrote Meres in his Wifs Treasury (1598), "was 
thought to live In Pythagoras, so the sweete wittie soule 
of Ovid lives in mellifluous and hony-longued Shake- 
speare ; witnes his Fenus and Adonis, his Lucrece, his 
sugred Sonnets among his private friends, &c." Ovid 
had told the story of the love of Venus for Adoi " 
and the death of the beautiful hunter by a wild t 

I tusk : the coldness of Adonis, his boyish disdtun tj 
love, was an invention of later times ; and it is in 6' 
Jaler form that Shakspere imagines the subject ~ 
Metamorphoses of Ovid had been translated i 
English verse by Arthur Golding (1567), and S" 
spere. If not now, was certainly at a lalCT 1 
AC(|Uainted with this translation. A speech of 1 
spero in The Tempest (Act V, Sc. L), beginning — 
Ve elves of hills, brooltK, alaYidm^lak's, and gnrrea, 
is suggested by a passage oi G^A&ti^^ OvS&yi 



ShaJtspere's treatment of the subject of the Fcius afid 
Adonis has less in common with Ovid than with a 
short poem by a contemporary writer of sonnets and 
lyrical poems, Henry Constable, which ap|ienred in. a 
collection of verse published in 1600 under the name 
of En^lafui's Helicon. It is uncertain which of the 
two poems, Constable's or Shakspere s, was the earlier 

When Venus and Adonis appeared Shakspere was 
twenty-nine years of age , the Earl of Soutliampton, 
to whom it was dedicated, was not yet twenty. In 
the dedication the poet speaks of these " unpolisht 
lines" as "the first heire of my invention.'' Did 
Shakspere mean by this that Venus and Adonis was 
written before any of his pla>s, or before any plays 
that were strictly original— his own "invention?" or 
does he, setting plays altogether apart, which were 
not looked upon as literature, in a high sense of the 
word, call it his first poem because he had written 
no earlier narrative or lyrical verse ? We cannot be 
sure. It is possible, but not likely, that he may 
have written this poem before he left Stratford, and 
have brought it up with him to London. More pro- 
bably it was written in London, and perhaps not long 
before its publication. The year i5()3, in which the 
poem appeared, was a year of plague; the. London 
theatres were closed; it maybe that Shakspere, idle 
in London, or having returned for a while to Stratford, 
then wrote the poem. Whenever writren, it was elabo- 
rated with peculiar care. The subject of the poem is 
sensual, but with Shakspere il becomes rather a study 
or analysis of passion and the objects of passion, than 
in itself passionate. Without being dramatic, the 
poem contains the materials for dramatic poetry, set I 
forth at large. The descriptions of English landscape | 
and country life are numerous, and give a spirit of 
breezy life and health to portions of the \iQei"ft ■wb.v.cVv 
could ill afford to lose an^ylVrirv^ ft\a.t '^a '«e;atv «&Sv 
beaitbful 



. Lucrece was enlered in the Stationers' registen 
jMay 9, 1594, and was published the same year. lik 
"he Venus and Adonis, it is dedicated to the Earl i 
Jouthampton, having been perhaps the "graver labour" 
promised in the dedication of the Vtiius and Adonis. 
"he two poems resemble one another in several 
'respects, especially in the detailed descriptive style, 
which draws out at length the particulars of a 
an incident, or an emotion. The poem of later date 
however, exhibits far less immaturity than does du 
" first heire " of ShaVspere's invention. Part of tfti 
may be due to the fact that the subject is deeper a. 
more passionate ; instead of the enamoured Venn 
we have here the pure and noble Lucretia ; instea 
of the boy Adonis, the powerful figure of the ( 
Tarquin, The versification is freer and bolder ; 
the Villus and Adonis the stanza was one of six lines,j 
^^ consisting of a rhymed quatrain followed by a couplet 
^L here a fifth line is introduced between the quacra»F 
^H and couplet, rhyming with lines two and four. Tliia 
^^F -siruclure tends to encourage more variety in the arrange 
^^ ment of pauses, and may perhaps, in some depfle 

explain the fact that run-on lines are much moi^^ 
frequent in the Lucrect than in the Venus ami Adeid 
The proportion of the run-on lines in the Lvcreee is i i 
io-8i,in Venus and Adonis i in ■i^'ap. (FURNlVALt 
The Lticrece was a poem highly admired by Shakspertf 
contemporaries, and was several times republished 
though less often than the V'enus. The story c 

» Lucretia is told by I.ivy and Ovid, and was versi&e 
by Gower, and again related in Paynter's Palace ^ 
Pleasure^ 1567. 
II. Romeo and Juliet — The story of theunhapp 
lovers of Verona, as a supposed historical occurreOQ 
is referred to the year 1303; but no account of'^ 
exists of an earlier date than that of I,uigi da Pea" 
about 1530. A tale in some respects similar is set fi 
in the £j>/ifsiaai of Xeno\ihoTv o( Y.v\\fc^\i 
Creek romance writer ; ar\d one e&'serwX^'i ftiR < 



arating the adventures of Mariotto and GLinozza of 
's found in a collection of tales by Masuccio of 
idemo, 1476 ; but Da Porto first names Romeo and 
J and makes them children of the rival 
t^eronese houses. The story quickly acquired an 
European celebrity. Altering the name and some par- 
ticulars, Adrian Sevin relates it (about 1542) for his 
French patroness ; Gherardo Boldiero turns it into 
verse for his readers at Venice. Bandello, partly re- 
casting the narrative, recounts it once more in his Italian 
collection of novels, 1554; and five years later Pierre 
Boisteau, probably assisted by Belleforest, translates 
Bandello's Italian into French, and again recasts the 
story (1559). In three years more it touches English 
soil. Arthur Brooke in 1562 produced his long 
metrical version, founded upon Boisteau's novel, and 
a prose translation of Boisteau's , Hisioire de Deux 
Amaits^ appeared in Paynter's Palace of Pleasure, 1567. 
W'e ha\'e here reached Shakspere's sources ; Paynter 
he probably consulted ; in nearly all essentials he 
fallows the Romeus atid Juliet of Brooke. It must be 
noted, however, that Brooke speaks of having seen 
" the same argument lately set forth on stage " — 
probably the English stage ; it is therefore possible 
that Shakspere may have had before him an old 
English tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, of which no frag- 
ment remains with us. Resemblances between passages 
of Shakspere's tragedy and passages of Groto's ItaUan 
tragedy of Hadriana are probably due to accident. 

The precise date of Shakspere's play is uncertain. 
In 1597 it was published in quarto, "as it hath been 
mten {with great applause plaid publiquely by the 
ri^ht Honourable the I, [ord] of Hunsdon his servants." 
\iiw the Lord Chamberlain, Henry Lord Hunsdon, 
■ :kiJ July 22, 1596; his son, George Lord Hunsdon, 
\i,is appointed Chamberlain in Ajirjl, 1597. Before 
July, 1596, or after April, ijqv, tUe tU^aUvisi. ■ 
jwny would liave been sty\ed b^ t,\\e vt 
c/esi^oatioji, "die Lord ChambetXam's. ^-cjs.^^"! 

■^ ■' ' - 



during the interval ihey would be described as on ll 
title-page of the quarto. The Nurse's mention of l' 
earthquake (Act I. Sc. iii. L. 23), " 'Tis since the ear 
quake now eleven yeurs," has been referred to s. 
giving the date, 1591, a memorable earthquake, feltijl 
London, having occurred eleven years previously, 
ijSo ; but, while professing an infallibly accurate n 
lection, the garrulous old woman blunders sadly abt 
her dates, so that even if an actual English earthqualq 

e alluded to, the point of the jest may have b 
in the inaccuracy of the reference. Several lines 1) 
I Romeo's speech in presence of Juliet in the toiul 
|(Act V. Sc. iii. L 74-iso) seem written B-ith a h 
r ing recollection of passages in Daniel's CompiaiHltA 
Sosantiitule (1592). The internal evidence favonis % 
opinion that this tragedy was an early work of t' 
poet, and that it was subsequently revised and ( 
, larged- There is much rhyme, and much of this £s j 
L the form of alternate rhyme ; the forced pbyii^ U 
Jwords, and the overstrained conceits (see, for e; 
'■Act I. Sc, iii. 81-92) point to an early date, I^ Jl 
ever, rhymed verse be present in large quantity, I 
quality of the scenes chiefly written in blank \ 
far higher than that of the rhjTning passages. V 
perhaps accept the opinion that Romeo ami Juliet % 

I begun, and in part written, as early as 1591, and tf' 
it assumed its final form about 1597. The 
quarto, already mentioned (1597), is a pirated e£ 
"made up partly from coijies of portions of 1 
original play, partly from recollection and from i 
taken during the performance." The second qui 
1599, is described on the title-page as "newly-coni 
augmented, and amended." This perhaps e: 
the fact ; but here we obtain a true represents 
the play, and comparing this with the cariiCT t 
appears that the play " underwent tevis 
some sfjglit augmentation, and in som 
must hare been entirely lewulleiv." 
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inl°"^t u-''-n "■" wed as Sh nT;s pprp's fi^^ ^ 



md as a work which probably occupied his 
fcoiighis, from time to time, during a series of years. 
Ijia a young man's tragedy, in which Youth and I^ve 
'; brought face to fact with Hatred and Death. 
' -\ A Miihummer Night's Dream 
& which the poet compares "the course of true love " 
fiitbat fflightning in midnighL 

And ere a man halh povrer (o say, Behulil, 
The jawB of darkness do devnui A up ; 
So quick bright things come to confu^ian. 
i is thus that love is conceived in Romeo atid/uHet 
Kb sudden, it is intensely bright for a moment, and 
" ' ' i swallowed up In darkness. The action is 
Eelnaied by Shakspere to the utmost, the four or 
i months of Brooke's poem being reduced to as 
_ , Uiy days. On Sunday the lovers meet, neirt day 
*fcAey are made one in marriage, on Tuesday morning 
at dawn they part, and they are finally reunited in the 
tomb on the night of Thursday. Shakspere does not 
close the tragedy withjuliet's death : as he has shown 
in the first scene the haired of the houses through 
the comic quarrel of the servants, thereby introducing 
the causes which produce the tragic issue, so in the 
last scene he shows us the houses sorrowfully recon- 
r the dead bodies of a son and a daughter. ^. 
Komeo's nature is prone to enthusiastic feeling, and, 
it were, vaguely trembling in the direction of love 
ire he sees Juliet ; to meet her gives form and 
fixity to his vague emotion. Shakspere, following 
Brooke's poem, has introduced Romeo as yielding 
himself to a fanciful, boy's love of the disdainful 
lauty, Rosaline ; and some of the love-conceits and 
B-hyperbole of the first act are inteiided as the 
Wentional amorous dialect of the period. To 
jet — a girl of fourteen — love comes as a thing 
iously unknown ; it is at once terrible and blissful 
^Act JJ. Sc. ii. Ij. 116-120)-, s\\tt\\s>e^,^^^■tQ\l■^^siN■t. 
t, and trial, from a cVu\d mio o.\\«<3\.t-«aTOaswj 
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;\fter Shnkspere has exalted their enthusiastic _ 
rapture to the highest point, he suddenly casts it down. 
Romeo is at first completely unmanned ; but Juliet 
exhibits a noble fortitude and selfcommand. The 
scene of the parting of husband and wife at dawn is s 
fitting pendant to the scene in the moonlit { 
where the confession of their love is made ; 
scene wrought out of divinely-mingled love ajjd joy^ 
the other of divinely-mingled love and sorrow. Wheft 
Romeo leaves his young wife, the marriage with Puis 
^V is pressed upon her by the hot-tempered old Capule^ . 
^B by her mother, and by her gross-hearted Nurse. Ji^iet 
HB'is henceforth tn a solitude almost as deep as that a 
■T her tomb. The circamstance of bringing Paris aciau/l 
Romeo in the churchyard, with his death before t" 
tomb, is of Shakspere's invention. Paris comes BtrewilJ( 
flowers for the lost Juliet — Romeo comes to find fa 
and to die. Paris scatters his blossoms with one e 
those graceful love-speeches, in the form of a rhymes 
sextet, which flowed from Romeo's lips in Act I,™ 
Romeo's s[>eech is in earnest and plain blank v 
for he has now dropped all unrealities and pretti 
nesses. In Luigi da Porto, in Bandello, and in ■! 
modern version of Shakspere's play by Garrick, JnltAj 
awakes from her sleep while Romeo still lives ; Sluil 
spere's treatment of this scene as to this partial 
is the same as that of Brooke and Paynter. 

Mw rcu tio and the Nurse are almost creations ■< 
^^ Shakspere. Brooke had described Mercutio i 
^L lion among maidens," and speaks of his " i 
^^B' hand ; " but it was the dramatist who drew at I 
^H; length the figure of this brilliant being, who thi 
^^Ltvith wit running beyond what is becoming, and t 
^^Biwscent animal spirits, yet acts as a guardian 
^^K Romeo, and is always a gallant gentlem 
^^n fijTcing a jest through his bodily anguish, but he d 
on Romeo's behalf: the scene darkens as his f _ 
tlis3ppc.irs. TiuLillllie is a coarse, V\T\4\-i, ^Tcsdidi 
coiisequeniial old body, w'n.\\ vul'^ai l-icWu^^" 
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vulgarised air of rank ; she is on terms of long- 
standing familiarity with her master, hcT mistress, and 
Juliet, and takes all manner of liberties with them ; 
but love has made Juliet a woman, and independent 
of her old foster-mother. Friar Lauren ce, gathering 
his simples and moralising to himselfi''is a centre of 
tranquillity in the midst of turmoil and passion ; but 
it may be doubted that his counsels of moderation, 
and amiable scheming to reconcile the houses through 
Romeo's marriage with Juliet, contain more real wis- 
dom than do the passionate dictates of the lovers' 

The scene is essentially Italian : the burning noons 
of July in the Italian city inflame the blood of the 
street quarrellers ; the voluptuous moonlit nights are 
only like a softer day. And the characters are Italian, 
(vilh their lyrical ardour, their southern impetuosity of 
passion, and the southern forms and colour of their 
speech. 

12. King Richard II. appeared in quarto, 1597. 
In 1608 a third edition was published "With new 
additions of the Parliament Scene and the deposing of 
King Richard," that is to say, with the added lines 
154-318 in Act TV. Sc. i. It is probable that 
these lines were written as part of the original play, 
but relating as they did to the deposition of a king, 
had been omitted for fear of giving oHence at a time 
hen the Pope and Catholic princes were exhorting 
subjects to dethrone Elizabeth. Line'32i — 
A woeful pageant Imve 

is found in the first quano, seems to refer 
ihe deposition. A play upon this suhji 
actually used for a political purpose in tl 
1601, having been played on the afternoon before 
the revolt of Essex, by order of Sir Gilly Merrick, an 
aiiherent of the EarL That this was Shaks^ete'^ \iV'\'^ 
I- very unlikely. Another Richard II. -^^ ^c^ - 
ihc Globe Theatre, i(3ii,by Dt-^ivcv-vovv ^ovmixv,' 
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SffAKSPESE. 

f neither was it — as Forman's description of it j 
I evident — the play of Shakspere The date oi Ri'ehani 
II IS not ascertimed but it has been assigned, with a 
appeinnce of probahiht) to the jear 1593 or 1594. 
Whether it preceded or followed Richard III. is si 
question m dispute It is the inferior scenes in thiS 
play which Lontain most rhymed \erse ; the drama- 
tist exhibitt, a.s in Rmieo and Juliet^ mastery over 
blank ver-.e, but is not jet free from the ten' 
dencj to fall back into rhvme Upon the whole,; 

»Riekitrd II bears closLr affinity to King John than K 
any other of Shakspere a plajs. Marlowe's 
however, still exercises an influence over Shaksj _^^ 
the Edward II. of the earUer poet haunting Shajc 
spere's imagination while he was fashioning 
Richard II 

Having in Richard III. (if, as I believe, it precedet 
^^ the present play) brought the civil wars of Ei^lant 
^K to an issue and an end, Shakspere turned back t 
^H| the reign of the earlier Richard, whose de]josition \t 
^^r the way to the disputed succession and the conllicts o 
^H! Jialf a century later. The interest of the play centP ^^ 
^^v in two connected things — the personal contrast 1i{^ 
^^ktwcen the falUng and the rising kings, and t'" 
^P* political action of each; the misgovernment oft 
one inviting and almost justifying the usurpation i 
the other. At the outset, Shakspere fixes the atlet 
upon the murder of the King's uncle, the Duke-^ 
Gloucester, who was said by Mowbray to have ("' 
in his custody at Calais, but who was not unreaso 
believed to have been put to death by Richard's 1 
Bolingbroke in striking at Mowbray was striktn 
Richard, and a dark deed of violence is brought l_^ 
notice as the starting-point of the events which Icd'J 
Richard's fall. But he has not only done violenca'^ 
one of his own house, he has wronged the peo^qij 
England. His upstart favourites, his blank ch 
!u's ramming of the realm, are so TOa'(\-j Ho^i^ 1) 
at the life of bis cuuniry, and, as ViasXietw tf" 
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national aspect of the quarrel is brought forward 
Hereford's proud assertion of his nationality, and 
Gaunt's magnificent eulogy of England. But 
ikspere — although no zealot on behalf of the divine 
|ht of kings — does not applaud usurpation as the 
ms of destroying a tyranny ; from the Bishop of 
'lisle's lips proceeds a prophocy of the future 
of civil war which must ensue from the 
(lent dethronement of the king. 
Richard, although possessed of a certain regal 
charm, and power of attaching tender natures to him- 
self, is deficient in all that is sterling and real in 
manhood. He is self-indulgent, has much superficial 
sensitiveness, loves to contemplate, in a romantic way, 
LtCver is pathetic or passionate in life, possesses 
jnd of rhetorical imagination, and has abundant 
imond of delicate and gleaming words. His will 
tietveless, he is incapable of consistency of feeling, 
incapable of strenuous action. Bolingbroke, on the 
other hand, who pushes Richard from the throne, is a 
man framed for such material sticcess as wails on 
personal ambition. He is not, like his son Henry V., 
filled with high enthusiasm and sacred force derived 
from the powers of heaven and of earth. All Boling- 
broke's strengtli and crafl: are his o«n. His is a 
resolute gaze which sees his object far off, and he has 
persistency and energy of will to carry him forward 
without faltering, He is not cruel, but shrinks from 
no deed that is needful to his purpose because the 
deed is crueL His faculties are strong and well-knit. 
There is no finer contrast in Shakspere's historical 
plays than that between the figures of the formidable 
king of deeds, and the romantic king of hectic 
feelings and brilliant words. 

Coincidences have been pointed out between 
Richard If. and Daniel's Civil Wars, znd edition, 
*S95 '■ 'f either borrowed from the other, the burtowet: 
"■ proKiWy Daniel. 

K/ng: John departs Jaithex ^t«T«, *\e "va-Oa. s 



SIfAA'SPERE. 

history than any other of Shakspere's historical plays.] 
"e here follows for the most part not Holinshed, buianl 
I old play in two parts, which appeared in 1591, entitled I 
( TrmbUsome Jiaigne of King John of England. He 
follows it, however, not in the dose way in which he 
'wd previously worked when writing 2 arid 3 Henry VI. ; 
' e main incidents are the same, but Shakijfere elevates 
I and almost recreates the characters ; for the most elo- 
[ quent and poetical passages no original is to be found' 
in the old play. The character of the 'Icing grow* 
more darkly treacherous in Shakspere's hands : barely 
a hint of the earlier author suggested the scene, s 
powerful and so subtle, in which John insinuates t( 
Hubert his murderous desires ; the boyish innoceno 
of Arthur, and the pathos of his life, become real a 
living as they are dealt with by tiie imagination 
Shakspere ; Constance is no longer a fierce and a 
bilious virago, but a passionate sorrowing mother 
Faulconbridge is ennobled by a manly tendemes 
and a purer patriotism. Shakspere dqiicts, with tru 
English spirit, the ambition, the political greed, thi 
faithlessness, ihe sophistry of the court of Rome 
but he wholly omits a ribald scene of '>■ - nld plaj' 
in which the licentiousness of mi 
to ridicule. 

As to the date of Ki'n,^ John, all we cat- assert wW 

confidence is that it lies somewhere between tbi 

early histories Htnry VI., Parts I, 11., and ///., wW 

^^^ Rkhard III, and the group of later histories, tfci 

^^Lfiilogy consisting of 1 and a Henry IV. and Henry I 

^^KThus in the historical series it is brought close t 

^^^JlK/tard 11. Neither play com 

^^V treatment of Faulconbridge's part shows more apprt»£] 

^^r to the alliance of a humorous or comic element*''" 

^^K history (which becomes complete in Henry IV.) I 

^^^ docs anything in the play of A'/V^urff//. Kin^ ^ 

and A'/iiia/T/ II. have the common characteristu ^ 

containing very inferior dramaVtc woiV. s\Ae \(3 ^ 

w/VA woek of a hiyh and difftcu\x Vmi. t^a 4 
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it of difference with respect to form is that 
:/iard If. contains a much larger proportion of 
rtymed verse, and on the whole we shall perhaps not 
err in regarding Richm-d IT. as the earlier of the two. 

Magna Charta, and the struggle of the nobles in 
England for their rights and those of the people, 
^ not attt^Jl Shakspere away from what is more 
ipiible of dramatic treatment^ihe deeds and the 
ions of individual actors in history. A mother's 
_ for Ji£- lost boy seems to him a more poetical 
theme than regulations respecting aids and scutages. 
It is the shame and weakness of the reign of the royal 
malefactor, John — himself represented as a weak and 
dastardly usurper— rather than what makes it politically 
illustrious, on which Shakspere dwells. A strong breath 
of patriotism, nevertheless, breathes through the play, 
and this fills and buoys up, amid all disasters, the 
^uirit of Coeur de Lion's bastard son. The piny con- 
"*' — three large and splendidly-drawn figures: the 
basest of all kings of England in Shakspere's 
no strong malefactor, like Richard III., but 
lie of all treason, and of every degrading sub- 
(^ppstance, who is the embodiment of a 
lu^.i L .irt '|»sssions oE love and grief, yet weak 
the weakness of her sex ; and Faul con bridge, the 
typical F^iigcishman, wilh his courage, his tenderness, 
his frankness, his contempt for unreality and afTec- 
talion. his national pride. Among these and the 
other forces of the play, Arthur moves with a pathetic 
lie.iuty, gentleness, and innocence, as a lamb among 
solves and lions. 

14. The Merchant ofVenice we place by itself 
midway bet\veen tlie group of Shakspere's early come- 
dies and that more brilliant group of comedies which 
clusters about the year 1 600. With the early comedies it 
is allied by the frequent rhymes, the occasional doggerel 
le, and the numerous classical allusions. Lauacaldt 
Nerissa resemble Launce and\.\w:tVu«cS, THt T-u-'c 
Verona; and tVve Sicctxc V^-*^^-^*^^ 
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SHAKSPEJiE. 

the waiting-maid names in succession Poi^' 
ivers, for her mistress to pass her lively criticism upi 
m. is almost a reproduction of the scene (Act I 
ii.) of 77ie Tiva Gentlemen, where Julia and Lucettl 
d a similar dialogue. It may be noted, hcnrevw; 
t while the earlier treatment of this incident is ii 
:, for the most part rhymed, the later is in prose 
the parts assigned to maid and mistress are transposes 
in the earlier play it is the maid who is the ethic 
and while Lucetta dismisses the lovers with a 1 
comment on the personality of each, Portia make 
.ch lover the occasion for a vivacious piece of satire 
the peculiarities of the nation to which he belongs 
IThus Shakspere could work out his ideas a seco 
time without precisely repeating himself. With t 
later group of comedies The Merchattt of Vmice si 
connected by its centring the interest of the drama ii 
the development of character, and by the variety 
depth, and beauty of the characterisation. No pei^Ol 
depicted in any preceding comedy can compare i 
vigour of drawing and depth of colour with Shylock 
and Portia is the first of Shakspere's women wh< 
unites in beautiful proportion, intelleciual power, higl 
and refined, with unrestrained ardour of the heart. 

TTie slory of the caskets and the story of the pount 
of flesh had been told separately many times and t 
various countries. The fomier is first found in tit 
mediK^-al Greek romance of Barlaam and /osa^ai 
by Joannes Damascenus (about a.d. 800) ; in anot"" 
.form it is told by the English poet Gower, i 
l^he Italian novelist Boccaccio. But points of n 
ilance are most striking between Shakspere's ver 
' the casket incident and that given in the collectUM 
Of stories so popular in the Middle Ages, the ( 
Smtanorum. 'ibe incident of the jiound of 1 
appears in the Gesta \ it is found in a ] 
„ ^us poem, written in the Northumbrian dul! 
ipout the end of the lhineeni\i ceWu.T>j,tt«C 

in an old ballad "showmg vV ctmMh.^ 
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mutus a Jew," and elsewhere ; there are Persian 
\ Egyptian versions of the tale, wliich itself ptrhafis 
feinaliy came from the East. The fonii in which 
'n Shakspere is most closely connecied with 
I version found in a collection of tales, // ruoioiie, 
Q by Set Giovanni, a notary of Florence, about 
I. »37». Here, and only here, the incident of the 
ring, which forms the subject of the fifth act of The 
Merchant of Vema^ is given ; and here the name 
Belmont appears. It is probable, howeier, that 
Shaksjiere to become acquainted with these stories had 
not to go to // Peeorone and the Gesia Romanoriim. 
Stephen Gosson writing in 1579, in his Schouk of Abusf, 
about plays which were " toUerable at sometime," 
mentions " the Jew . . . showne at the Bujl ... re- 
presenting the greedinesse of worldly chusers and 
bloody mindes of usurers." The greediness of worldly 
choosers seems to point to the casket incident, and 
, the bloody minds of usurers to that of the pound of 
flesh ; we therefore infer that a pre-Shaksperian play 
existed which combined these two incidents. And it is 
ftly probable that Shakspere's task in the case of The 
)tint y Ffiticf, as afterwards in that of Ai/i^ Lear, 
jfiBted in creating from old and worthless dramatic 
trial found among the crude productions of the 
early English theatre, those forms of beauty and of 
majesty with whicii we are familiar, 

Although the play is named after the merchant, 
Antonio, he is not the chief dramatic person ; he 
forms, howe\"er, a centre around which the other 
characters are grouped: Bassanio, his friend; Shylock, 
tis enemy and would-be murderer ; Portia, his saviour. 
tonio's part is rather a passive than an active one ; 
» to be an object of contention and a prize ; much 
p be done against him and on his behalf, but not 
puch is to be done by him ; and therefore, although 
diaracler is ver)' firmly conceived and cleatli,' in- 
s pari is subdvteii aTviV.e\iX\ia«,V^\-'"iV'^'>^^ 



t play^lhe cruel masculine force of Shylock, whicli 
■ ' ; the mercliant in its relentless, vice-like grip ; 
d the feminine force of Portia, which is as bright as 
: sunlight, and as beneficent. Yet Shakspere is 
Kireful to interest us in Antonio, and to show us that 
s worth every exertion to save. He is 

The kindest maa. 
The best conclition'd and unwearied Epiiit 
In dning courtesies, and one in whom 
The aneienl Roman honour more appears 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 

When Antonio first appears he is oppressed withi 
which he will not name to his mirthful com-' 
k'paiuons. It is the sadness of having to render up hi$' 
f friend Baesanio to one who must henceforth take ' ' 
r chief place in his heart. As soon as he is left alone wil 
I ihis kinsman, around whom his tenderest affection 
entwined itself, the merchant questions him about tl 
lady ; and Bassanio, who has known Portia already 
loves her, fearing to pain his friend, dwells little on 
love and much on the motives of prudence wh; 
make his marriage with a rich heiress desirable, untfl 
the last his enthusiasm about the beauty and _ 
of Portia cannot be contained. When Bassanio 
selling forth for Belmont, and his friend must 
without him, Antonio wrings his hand and his 
are tilled with teafs. It is the same Portia who 
seemed to deprive him of friendship who 
^^^. gives him back not only friendship but life itself 
^^L^t Belmont, in the last act, the lovers and their friend 
^^^ffire united in a common joy, Portia has heard ber 
^^■busband say that he would sacrifice " his life itself, his 
^^F wife, and all the world," to save Antonio; and 
^H Antonio's request he has parted with Portia's 
^H'but her plaj-ful reproaches express no jealous 
^^ nay, rather conceal her real joy to find the man 
loves loyal to the man who had so tnily loved 
The subject of friendship and \ove, av\i livcB 
rc/Mions, n-bich Shakspere had U<;a.xeA m Tht 



Gentlemen of Verona, reappears, treated in a far deeper 
and more refined manner in the present play. 

The distinction of Portia among the women of Shak- 
spere U the union in her nature of high intellectual 
powers and decision of will with a heart full of ardour 
and of susceptibility to romantic feelings. She has 
herself never known trouble or sorrow, but prosperity 
has left her generous and quick in sympathy. Her 
noble use of wealth and joyous life, surrounded with 
flowers and fountains and marble statues and music, 
stands in contrast over against the hard, sad, and 
contracted life of Shyloclt, one of a persecuted tribe, 
absorbed in one or two narrowing and intense passions 
— the love of the money-bags he clutches and yet fails 
to keep, and his hatred of the man who had scorned 
his tribe, insulted his creed, and diminished his gains. 
Yet Shylock is not like Marlowe's Jew, Barabas, a 
preternatural monster. Wolf-like as hLs revenge shows 
Kim, we pity his joyless, solitary life ; and when, ringed 
round in the trial scene with hostile force, he stands 
firm upon his foothold of the law, there is something 
sublime in his tenacity of passion and resolve. But 
we feel that it is right that this evil strength should be 
utterly crushed and quelled, and when Shylock leaves 
the court a broken man, we know it is needful that 
this should be so. 

The choosing of the caskets shows us Portia, who 
wDl strictly interpret the law of Venice for Shylock 
and Antonio, loyally abiding by the provisions which 
her father has laid down in her own case. And 
Bassanio is ennobled in our eyes by his choice; for 
the gold, silver, and lead of the caskets, with their 
several inscriptions, are a test of true lovers, Bassanio 
does not come as a needy adventurer to choose the 
golden casket, or to "gain," or "get " anything, but in 
the true spirit of self-abandoning love " to give," not 
to get, " and hai^ard all he hath ; " and having dwe-i ^-^^ 
give all he gains all. (See \.Vie 'va^ifiv^'OiEiMi otv "^^si. 
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The IvTical boy-and girl love of LoTenzo aii<^| 

Jessica brings out by contrast the grave and gladH 

earnestness of Portia's love and Bassanio's. JessicaS 

has not a thought of loyalty to Jur father— nor is it tcfl 

be expected. The lyrical passages between LorenzoH 

and Jessica in the moonlit garden (Act V. Sc L) eD(« 

ing with the praise of music, contrast with Porda*^! 

generalising reflections (the wake of thought Stilfl 

undulating after her great intellectual effort at the trial)fl 

suggested by the light seen and musir heard ns sh^B 

approaches her house, and by her failing to receiv^f 

any pleasure from, the music which Lorenzo has s^| 

eloquently praised. fl 

The comedy must end mirthfully. After the reaH 

struggle and the strain of interest respecting Antonio^H 

fate, we pass on to the pla>-ful differences about th^| 

rings ; from the court of justice at Venice we a rj 

carried to the luminous night in the gardens of BeU| 

motit. Even Antonio's ships must not be lost ; ^| 

moment of happiness after trouble cannot be tc>9 

perfect. ^| 

The date of the play is uncertain. In PhiU^I 

Hensiowe's Diary mention is made, under the dsbH 

August 25, 1594, of the "Venesyon comedy;" th^H 

may have been Shaksperc's play, but more probab^| 

it was not. The Merchant of Venice is mentioned by ' 

\ Meres, 1598, and it was entered at Stationers' Hall in 

the same year, though not printed until 1600. Perhaps 

1596 is as likely a date as we can fix upon, Th^^ 

' precise yeat matters little if it lie remcmliered that ^fl 

play occupies an intermediate place between the eairjH 

. and the middle grrjup of comedies. ^| 

L 15. King^ Henry IV., Parts I. and 11., inajr tfl 

^considered as one play in ten acts. Il is probabje tli^| 

BShakspere went on with little delay, or none, from tl^| 

Ffirst part to its continuation in the second. Both W<^H 

. written before ihe entry of the first in the Station^H 

■J^ister. Feb 25, 1597-98; fut l\-ie etvlrj s\i^)<Ra I^^H 

the name of the fat knig,bl, w^o oiv^\Tva^Vj MggjSf 
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in both parts under the name of Oldcaslle, had been 
already altered to Falstaff. Meres maltes mention of 
J-fenry IV. ; and Ben Jonson, in Every Man out of His 
J/umoiir {iS99), alludes to Justice Silence, one of the 
characters of the Second Part of Shakspere's play. 
The materials upon which Shakspere worked in 
Henry IV., Paris I. and //., and Henry V., were ob- 
tained from Holinshed, and from an old play, full of 
vulgar mirth, and acted before 1588, T/ie Famous 
Vklories of Henry V. A Sir John Oldcastle appears 
in this play as one of the Prince's wild companions. 
That Shakspere adopted the name is evident from 
allusions of subsequent writers, from the circumstance 
that in the quarto of i6do the name O/rfis left by 
^HBialce prefixed to a speech of FalstafT, and from 
Hfettiys punning name for the fat knight (Part I. Act I. 
lie.'fi.L.48), "my old lad of the castle." FalstafT, n 
%iVer, is said to have been " page to Thomas Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk" (Part II. Act III. Sc ii. L. z8), which 
the historical Oldcastle was in point of fact. This his- 
torical Oldcastle is better known as Lord Cobham, the 
■llard martyr. Shakspere changed the name because 

did not wish wantonly to offend the Protestant 
', nor gratify the Roman Catholics (see Epilogue 

'art II.). A Sir John Fastolfe had figured in the 

French wars of Henry VI. 's reign, and was introduced 
as playing a cowardly part in i Henry VI. That he 
also was a Lollard appears not to have been suspected, 
but a tradition may have lingered of his < 

certain Boar's Head Tavern, of which Fastolfe 
actually owner, By a slight modification of the 

le this Fastolfe of history became the more illus- 
trious FalstafT of the dramatist's invention. 

Bfulh part-s-of Henry IV. consist of a comedy 
and a history fused together. The hero of the 
one is the royal Bolingbroke, the hero of the 
oilier is Falstaff, while Prince Henry ^as^ie.^ V 
fro befwefii the history and tVe wiis\e6.-j, ■sK^Vv't I 
ij- (Ac bond which unites the t^wo. "ftoN^ ^1^^ ™*'^ 
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Jsecond ports, but especially the first part, were written! 
■ with the utmost spirit .-md energj'. Henry IV. Is" 
»the same Bolingbroke who had been so greatly con- 
ceived in King Richard II. ; only he is no longer in 
e full force of his manhood. He is worn by care 
fknd toil, harassed by the troubles of the unquiet times, 
' yet still resolved to ho!d firmly what he has forcibly 
attained. He has tried Rattery with his turbulent 
nobles, and he has tried to overawe them ; but still 
they are not made loyal subjects. Scotland, Wales, 
the lords of the North, are in arms against him. 
There is a pathetic power in the figure of this weary 
ambitious man, who can take no rest until the rest o* 
death comes to him. 

t^jnlipur] who to bring him into contrast with the 
Prmce, is made much younger than the Harry Per^ 
of history, is as ardent in the pursuit of glory as the 
Prince seems to be indiflerent to it. To his hot 
temper, and quick sense of personal honour, small 
matters are great ; he does not see things in their true I 
proportions ; he lacks self-control, he has no easiness '* 
of nature. Yet he is gallant, chivalrous, not devoid of 
generosity nor of quick affections, though never in a 
high sense disinterested. Xba-Erimie, whom Shaft- 
spere admires and loves more than any other person 
in English history, afterwards to become Shakspere'sJ 
ideal king of England, cares little for mere reputatiotul 
He does not think much of himself, and of his ownfl 
honour; and while there is nothing to do, and hiflfl 
great faiher holds all power in his own right hand^ 
Prince Hal escapes from the cold proprieties of th^| 
court to the boisterous life and mirth of the tavenhB 
^^H He is, however, only waiting for a call to action, an^l 
^^^^hakspere declares that from the first he was conscious! 
^^Rof his great destiny, and while seeming to scatter biw 
^^Vibrce in frivolity, was holding his true self, wdH 
^^Fgiisfded, in reserve. May there not have been ^fl 
^^^pung fellow remembered by SbaVspeie, Vi\\(i itcM bfl 
^^g^bt on deer-stealing frolics neax SUatloii, 'w'ooj^B 
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kepc from waste and ruin a true self, with which his 
comrades had small acquain lance, and who now 
ht-lped Shakspere to understand the nature of the 
wild Princii and his scapegrace adventures ? 

F^l staff is everything in little, or rather everything 
in much \ for, is he not a tun of flesh ? English 
literature knows no humorous creation to set beside 
Falstalt; and to find his equal— yet his opposite — we 
must turn to the gaunt figure of the romantic knight 
of I^ Mancha, in whose person Cervantes smiled 
away pathetically the chivalrj' of the Middle Ages 
from out our modern world, Falstaff exercises upon 
the reader of these plays mucli the same fasci- 
nation which he exercised upon the Prince. We 
know him to be a gross-bodied, self-indulgent old 
sinner, devoid of moral sense and of self-respect, and 
yet we cannot part with him. We cannot live in Ihis 
mixed world without humour, and Falstalfis humour 
maintaining ils mastery against all antagonisms. When 
worsted in an encounter, then he shows himself most 
victorious ; when escape seems least possible, then by 
his sleight he is in a moment most at large. We admit, 
however, the necessity of his utter banishment from 
Henry, when Henry enters upon the grave responsi- 
bilities of kingship. Still we have a tender thought 
for Sir John in his exile from London taverns. And 
at the last, when he fumbles with the sheets, and 
plays with flowers, when " a' went away, an it had been 
any christom child," we bid him adieu with a tear that 
does not forbid a smile. 

The hwtorical period represented by t Henry IV. 
dates from the battle of Holmedon Hill, Sept. 14, 
1402, to the battle of Shrewsbury, July 21, 1403. 
7 Henry IV. continues the history to the king's death 
and the accession of Henry V., 1413. 

16. King Henry V. is not mentioned by Meres, 
and the reference in the chorus of Act V. to t-^fifttva. 
Ireland (see p. 35), and ii\ vVie VioXti^t v^ ^'' ** 
wooden O," i.e. the Globe •t\\eM.i:e;, W'fc^ '^-^ "^'^^ 
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I make it probable that 1599 was the date of its praS 
' duction. A pirated imperfect quarto appeared in thel 
following year. In this play Shakspere bade farewel 
in Irampet tones to the histoiy of England. It was i 
fitting climax to the great series of works which told ofl 
the sorrow and the glory of his country, embodying as 
it did the purest patriotism of the days of Elizabethj 
With Agincourt and a King Henry V. we can rest 
content, assured that all greatness and good are possibliJ 
for a loyal people ; we care no longer to searcii thq 

I dim reports 
Of old, uiilmDpy, fnr-off [hingi, 
Ami battles lung ago. 
And as the noblest glories of England are presented 
in this play, so it presents Shaksjwre's ideal of active 
practical, heroic manhood. If Hamlet exhibits thi 
dangers and weakness of the contemplative naturCi 
and Prospero, its calm and its conquest, Henrj 
exhibits the utmost greatness which the active nattin 
can attain. He is not an astute politician like W 
father : having put everything upon a sound sul 
stantial basis he need not strain anxious eyes of fbn 
eight, to discern and provide for contingencies aridi 
out of doubtful deeds ; for all that naturally com 
within its range he has an unerring eye, A devotio) 
to great objects outside of self fills him with a foro 
of glorious enthusiasm. Hence his religious sp' 

I and his humility or modesty — he feels that 
strength he wields comes not from any clever disp 
tion of forces due to his own prudence, but stieara 
into him and through him from his people, bt 
country, his cause, his OoA. He can be terrible t 
traitors, and his sternness is whhout a touch of pes 
sonal revenge. In the midst of danger he can feel M 
free from petty heart-ealing cares as to enjoy a _ 
of honest, soldierly mirth. His wooing is as fdaii 
frank, and true as are his acts oi\>\«\. ■ftftiKH! 
^rattnd himselt m loyal service iVie\a,mvi'^ta.\\aE^ 
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of his father's time— Englishmen, Scotchmen, Welsh- 
men, Irishmen, all are at Henr)''s side at Agincourt. 
Having presented his ideal of English kiiighood, 
Shaksperc could turn aside from historj'. In tliis play 
no character except Henry greatly interested Shale- 
spere. unless it be the Welsh FluelJen, whom he loves 
_ i(as Scott loved the Baron of Bradwardine) for his 
^iMul simplicity underlying his apiiaratus of leammg, 
^■hxi ^s touching faith in the theory of warfaie. 
^^^' 17- The Taming; of the Shrew is first found in 
Uie folio, 1623, but it is in some way closely connected 
with a play published in 1594, and bearing the almost 
identical title, T/ie Taming vf a S/irrw. We cannot 
accept Pope's opinion that both plays are by Shak- 
S|)ere, nor agree with another critic who ingeniously 
maintained that the earlier printed play was the later 
written, being suggested by Shakspere's comedy of 
t/u Shrew. The play in the folio is certainly an 
enlargement and alteration of TAe Taming o/a Shrew, 
and it only remains to ask, was Shakspere the soie 
reviser and adapter, or did his task consist of adding 
■ and altering certain scenes, so as to render yet more 
J and successful an enlarged version of the 
1594, already made by some unknown hand? 
St seems upon the whole the opinion best sup- 
" ported by the internal evidence. In The Taming of 
the Shrew we may distinguish three parts: (i) The 
humorous Induction, in which Sly, the drunken 
tinker, is the chief person; (a) .^comedy of character, 
the Shrew and her tamer, Petruchio, being the hero 
and heroine ; (3) A comedy of intrigue — the story of 
Bianca and her rival lovers. Now the old play of 
A Shrew contains, in a rude form, the scenes of the 
Induction, and the chief scenes in which Petruchio 
and Katharina (named by the original writer Ferando 
and Kate) appear; but nothing in this old play 
corresponds with the intrigues of Bianca's disguised 
lovers. It IS, liowever, in the scewe^ cj:i'Cic:.«Tve&. -s-'Sv,. 
these intrigues that Shakspeie's \\a.ui \^ Xe.'i.-iK. -ssj- 
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rparent. It may be said that Shakspere's genius g 

L m and out with the ptrson of Kathaiina. We would 

1 therefore conjecturally assign the intrigue-coniedj-,- 

which is founded upon Gascoigne's Supposes, a tran 

lation of Ariosto's Gii Siipposiii — lo the adapter of the 

old play, resendng for Shakspere a title to those 

scenes — in the main enlarged from the play of A 

, Shrew — in which Katharina, Petruchio, and Gnimtq 

are speakers. Turning this statement into figure^ we 

find that Shakspere's part of The Taming of the Shre!0\ 

is comprised in the following portions; Induction; 

Act II. Sc. i. L. 169-326 ; Act III. Sc. ii. L. i-ias, 

, and 151-241 ; Act IV. Sc. I; Act IV. Sc iiL; Acl IV. 

, Sc V. ; Act V. Sc. ii. I- 1-180. Such a division, i 

I must be borne in mind, is no more than a conjecture^ 

but it seems to be suggested and fairly indicated by 

the style of the several i>arts of the comedy. 

L However this may be, it is clear that Shakspere. 

tcared little for the other characters in comparison with 

Pfly, Katharina, and Petruchio. Sly is of the family ofi 

KSancho Panza, gross and materialistic in his tastes and 

[ Tiabits, but withal so good-humoured and self-contented' 

that we would fain leave him unvesed by higher 

or aspirations ; all the pains taken to delude hin 

' the notion that he is a lord will not make him 1 

lially other than "old Sly's son, of Burton Heath,' 

who has run up so long a score with the fat ale-wife a 

' WincoL The Katharina and Petruchio scenes borde) 

upon the farcical, but Shakspere's interest in tb( 

characters of the Shrew and her tamer keep thesi 

scenes from passing into downright farce. Katharini 

with all her indulged wilfulness and violence of twnpi 

has no evil in her; in her home-enclosure she seem 

a formidable creature ; but when caught away by tllK 

tempest of Petnichio's masculine force, the coiDpaia>: 

tivc weakness of her sex shows itself; she, who \as, 

Strength of hct own, and has ascertained its limif 

"SSBO recognise superior strength, and owce %^^bdw!d s] 

'v die least rebellious of subjects. "gelTOPiao «9»^ 
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assumed part " with complete presence of mind, with 
untircd animal spirits, and without a particle of ill- 
humour from beginning to end." The play is full of 
bergy and bustling movement. 
Widely separated dates have been assigned for The 
^bming of the Sfirew, from 1594 to 1606. The best 
portions are in the manner of Sliakspere's comedies of 
the second period ; and attributing the Bianca intrigue- 
comedy to a writer intermediate between the author of 
the play of A Shrew and Shakspere, there is no diffi- 
culty in supposing that the Shakspere scenes were 
wTitten about 1597. The same spirit in which T/ie 
Merry Wti'es of Windsor was created was here em- 
" lyed by Shakspere to furnish his theatrical company 
h this enlarged version of a popular comedy, 
[t should be noted that the comedy of The Slireiv is 
ilay within a play, and there Ls no provision, such 
'as is found in the older Shrew, for disposing of Sly at 
the end of the fifth act. The jest of bewildering a 
poor man into the idea that he is rich and great is 
found in the Arabian Nights ; such a jest is attributed 
to Philip the Good of Btirgimdy, and the story is given 
in a collection of Tales compiled by K. Edwards, and 
printed in 1570. Fletcher wrote a humorous con- 
tinuation of Shakspere's play, entitled The IVoman's 
the Tamer Tamed, in which Petruchio re- 
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18. The Merry Wives of Windsor is an offshoot 
■ftom the comedy of KingHemylV. .while King Henry V. 
is the direct continuation of the history. Denni.s, in 
1702, reports a tradition that this play was written in 
fourteen days, by order of the Queen ; and Rowe adds ; 
" she was so well pleased with that admirable character 
of FalstafF, in the two parts of Henry IV., that she 
commanded him to continue it for one play more, and 
to show him in love." This may have been the cause 
why Shakspere does not fulfil the promise made in the 
Epilcgue of Henry IV., that ¥a\stD.R ^Voviii Te.wjv:3s 
with Henry V, in France; bu^, itvieai, Maow^-iw 
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great deeds of the victor of Agincourt there would be 
Binall room for a Falstaff! Tlie choice of Windsor a 
Jhe scene, and the compliments to the owner of 
pV'indsor Casile, and to the wearers of the Order of the 
pEaiter, suggest that the play was meant especially for" 
fee ears of Elizabeth and her courtiers. An early 
^etch of The Merry Whies was published in quarto, 
m6o2 ; some touches in the play, as given in the fblio^ 
mere evidently made after the accession of James L 
/1603); the word "council" is altered to "king" (Act I, 
Sc. I L. 113) ; "these knights will hack," exclaims Mrs. 
P^e (Act n.Sc.i. L. 52}, and the allusion to James's tc 
liberal creation of knights in r6o4 was probably appreci- 
ated. Some critics have held that the first sketch of 234* 
Merry Wives was written as early as 1592, A German 
duke is spoken of by Bardolph as about to ' 
Windsor, and his gentlemen ride off with mine host oi 
the Garter's horses unpaid for. In the early sketcb 
(Act IV. Sc. V. of the revised play), instead of " 
germans," where Evans puns upon tlie words wsen ant 
German, occurs the strange " cosen gamiombles.' 
Now, Count Frederick of Mompelgnrd had 1 ' ' 
England and accompanied the Queen to Windsor 
Aug. 1591; and in the passport which he received foi 
his journey back to the Continent, we read that hi 
shaJl be furnished with post-horses, and shall pa] 
nothing for the same. Next year the Count becam 
Cuke of Wirtemberg, and in 1595 he craved that, i 
accordance with a promise given, Elizabeth woul 
■confer upon him the Order of the Garter, which F" 
■faeth, on various pretexts, declined. " Garmomblcs" ol 
viously reverses the true name " Miimpelgard;" butll _ 
inference that the date of the play is 1592, because i 
refers to the visit of the Germans, is unwarrantable, foi 
such an event would be remenibered, and the 
because of the Duke's subsetjuent unavailing alter 
to obtain Che honour of the Garter. 
If B-e try to make out exatt tc\at\oiA?. \KSsitaeu i 
^acters of T/ie Aftfry [rimandl.\\eKi: 



tliey appear in the hi-Jtorlcal plays, we shall fail. 
t comedy has a certain independence of tlie his- 
mot be pieced on to them in any way: 
the persons are the same and not the same. Mrs. 
Quickly, servant of Dr. C'aius, has a different history 
from tiie Mra. Quickly of the Boar's Head Tavern. 
At what period in FalstafTs career he pursued the 
^Vindsor wives we cannot make out for certain. Nor 
is he conceived in quite the same manner as the 
Falstaff of Hcitry IV. Here the knijj;ht is fatuous, 
his genius deserts him ; the never-defeated hangs 
his head before two country dames; the buck- 
basket, the drench of Thames water, the blows of 
Ford's cudgel, are rc[)risals too coarse upon the most 
'mitable of jesters. Vet the play is indeed a merry 
:, wtth well-contrived incidents and abundance of 
I broad mirth. A country air breathes over the 
—for which the Gloucestershire scenes of 2 JTenry 
I had prepared us. "The outdoor character that 
■ !S The Merry Wives and j4s Yeu Like It gives 
I their tone of buoyancy and enjoyment, their 
1 holiday feeling." Nowhere else has Shakspere 
jnted English middle-class life in the country, 
! he has here done it with a vigorous, healthy 
It is not, however, a poetical play, 
i comely English raaidenhood, in the person of 
1/ Anne Page, lend it something of poetry. There 
I ^opriety in the fact that this comedy is >iTitlen 
altogether in prose. The blunders of the 
■French doctor and of the Welsh parson in speaking 
Knglish are rather an elementary form of fun, such as 
may suit a somewhat rustic subject ; but Sir Hugh 
Evans, apart from his blunders, is good company, 
The merry wives themselves are a delightful pair, with 
" iheir sly laughing looks, their apple-red cheeks, their 
brows the lines whereon look more like the work of 
■ 'tjftMl fi than years." And Slender, most brainless of 
most incapable of \Q\eTs.,\?. ieax ^o\ K^fA 
kit him which pretty Mro-c ■?»%«. ■n«&i."*aNc 



when alone. Altogether, if we am accept Falstafi'iA 
discomfitures, it is a sunny play to laugh at if not to9 
love. I 

The following sources have been pointed out aflfl 
exhibiting some points of resemblance to the incidentsa 
of TAe Merry Wives, and as possibly supplying hintfl 
to Shakspere : Two tales from Le trediei fitjeavOm 

I noiie, by Straparala, and the altered version of on^ 
of these to be found in Tarlton's Neu<es mt cf Fur^ 
gatorie (i^go) ; the tale of Bucciolo and Pietro PauloS 
from the Pfamme of Ser fJiovanni Fiorentino ; finallyj 
TTie Fishwife's Tale of Brainford, from Westiveird Je^^ 
Swells. I 

1 9. Much Ado about Nothing: was entered onm 
ihe Stationers' register, August 23, 1600, and a well- 
printed quarto edition appeared in the saint year. 
The play is not mentioned by Meres, 1598, and we 
may assume that it was written at some time in the^ 
interval between 1598 and 1600. For the gravel 
portion of the play — the Claudio and Hero story- 
Shakspere had an original, perhaps Helleforesl' 
Iransbtion in his Histoires Tragi^ues of Bandello' 
22nd Novella. The story of Ariodante and Genei 
in Ariosto's Orlando Furioso (canto v.) is 
atantially the same. This episode had been trans 
lated twice into English before Harington's complete 
translation of the Orlando Furioso appeared in 1591 ; 
and it had formed the subject of a play acted before 
the Queen 1582-83; the story was also told, in 

. somewliat altered form, by Spenser, Faerie Queene, a. 

1 No original has been found for the merrier portion 

I the ploy, and Benedick and Beatrice were probab) 
creations of Sltakspere. It has indeed been point 
out that at about the same date the German dramali 
Jacob Ayrer, in his comedy of T/ie Beautiful Fhemitii 
connected the story from Bandello with a 

' .uoderploc : but the resemblances between 
^Comic underplot and Shakspere's^ovesttl'Siaira* 
■dick are probably acddeniaL 



Much Ado about Nothing was popular on the slage 
in Shakspere's day, and has sustained its re])ulalion. 
Its variety, ranging from almost burlesque lo almost 
tragedy, and from the euphuistic speech of courtiers 
to the blundering verbosity of clowns, has contributed 
to the success of the play. The chief persons. Hero 
and Claudio, Beatrice and Benedick, are contrasted 
pairs. Hero's character is kept subdued and quiet in 
tone, to throw out the force and colour of the character 
of Beatrice ; she is gentle, aifectionate, tender, and if 
playful, playful in a gentle way. I f our interest in Hero 
were made very strong, the pain of her unmerited 
shame and suffering would be too keen. And Claudio 
I far from being a lover like Romeo ; his wooing 

jjdone by proxy, and he does not sink under the 
ish of Hero's disgrace and supposed death, Don 

%n, the villain of the piece, is a melancholy egoist, n-ho 
lotts sourly on all the world, and has a sf)ecial grudge 
against his brother's young favourite Claudio. The 
chief force of Shakspere in the play comes out in the 
characters of Benedick and Beatrice. They have not 
a touch of misanthropy, nor of sentimentality, but 
are thoroughly healthy and hearty human creatures; at 
lirst a little too much self-pleased, but framed by-and-by 
It) be entirely pleased with one another. The thoughts 
of each from the first are preoccupied with the other, 
but neither will put self-esteem to the hazard of a 
rebuke by making the first advances in love ; it only 
needs, however, that this danger should be removed 
for the pair to admit the fact that nature has made 
them over against one another — as their significant 
names suggest — for man and wife. The flouting of 
Benedick by Beatrice reminds us of scenes between 
111 earlier pair of lovers, Rosaline and Berowne, in 
Ijmes Labour's Lost. The trick which is played upon 
\\\c lovers to bring them together is one of those 
iiauds practised ujvon self-love ivhich appear in sevwaX 
■ I the comedies of this period. 'BuX. Yve\'4ssa "\& ■«». 
^./m except in a superficial wav- "B^al-oss. Ss. S^»sA. 
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with generous indignation against the «Tongers of her J 
cousin, and she ins])ires Benedick to become (not I 
without a touch of humorous self-consciousness) c' 
pion of the cause. Dogberry and Verges, as well t 
Beatrice and Benedick, are creations of Shakspen 
The blundering watchmen of the time are a sourc 
fun with several Eli^iibethan playwrights ; but ] 
berry and goodman Verges are the princes of blunde 
ing and incapable officials. It is a charming incoi 
ffruity to find, while Leonalo rages and Benedick oflei 
his challenge, that the solemn ass Dogberry is the on 
to unravel the tangled threads of their fate. Fria 
Francis is a near spiritual kinsman of Friar Lauren( 
in Romio andjuliel. 

so. As You Like It was entered on the Stationer 
register together with Henry V., Much Ado < 
Nothing, and Jonson's Every Man in His Humou. 
" to be staied," i.e. not printed ; the date is August , 
but the year is not mentioned. The previous entry 
dated May 27, 1600, and as the other plays wei 
printed in 1600 and 1601, we infer that the Augu 
was that of the year 1600, The comedy is not mei 
tioned by Meres. A line, " Who ever loved that lo« 
not at first sight?" is quoted (Act III. Sc. v. L. 8] 
from Marlowe's Hero and Leaiuier, which was pul 
Ushed in 1598. We may set down the following yea 
1599, as the probable date of the creation of th 
charming comedy. 

The story is taken from Thomas Lodge's prose ti 
_ Resalynde, Euphues Golden Legaeie, first printed ■ 
I 1590, and a passage in Lodge's dedication probafa 
\ suggested to Shakspere the name of his play, Lodg 
I who wrote this tale on his voyage to the Canarifi: 
I founded it in part on the Cook's Tale of Gamelyn, 
I wrongly ascribed to Chaucer, and inserted in some 
I editions as one of the Canterbury Tales. In parts of 
r hia work (he dramatist follows ihe story-teller closeI]V_g 
r^uf there are some importaiM diKetevices. TlVia hewM 
townes Orkndo, Oliver, and Sit "R.o'wXaw.e. «w4BuH 



lakspere. It was a thought of Shal(spere to make 
_ „.B rightful and the usurping dukes, as in 2'lie Tempest, 
■■TSrolhers. In Lodge's novel the girl-friends pass in 
the forest for lady and page, in Shakspere, for brother 
and sister. Shakspere omits the incident of Aliena's 
rescue from robbers by her future husband ; love at 
first s^ht was natural in Arden, but a band of robbers 
would have marred the tranquillity of the scene. To 
Shakspere we owe the creation of the characters of 
Jaques, Touchstone, and Audrey. 

Written perhaps immediately after Henry F., the 
play presents a striking contrast with that high-pitched 
historical drama. It is as if Shakspere's imagination 

(aved repose and refreshment after the life of courts 
U camps. We are still on French soil, but instead 
Wtiie Bound of the shock of battle at Agincourt, we 
ear the waving forest boughs, and the forest-streams 
f Arden, where " they fleet the time carelessly, as 
ihey did in the Golden World." There is an open-air 
feeling about this plav, as there is about T^e Merry 
Wives of Windsor ; hut in Tfie Merry Wives all the 
surroundings are English and real, here they belong to 
a land of romance. For the Renaissance, that age of 
vast energy, national enterprise, religious strife, and 
court intrigue, pastoral or idyllic poetry possessed a 
I ifculiar charm ; the quiet and innocence of a poetical 
\rcadia was a solace to a life of highly-wrought ambi- 
iKjn and aspiration. 

" Sweet are the uses of adversity," moralises 
banished Duke, and external, material' adversity has 
come to him, to Rosalind, and to Orlando ; but if 
fortune is harsh, nature — both external nature ; 
human character — is sound and sweet, and of real 
suffering there is none in the play. All that is evil 
remains in the society which the denizens of the forest 
have left behind ; and both seriously, in the characters 
of the usurping Duke and Oliver, and playfullv, thtcnii^ 
Touchstone's mockery of court foWies., a. ctvaw.'siBi "s?-. 
i>7ia[ is evil and artificial in sodtX.^ \^ ^\!.%>ss^'e.^ '"« 
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rconitasl with the woodland life : yet Shakspere neve 

■ falls into ihe conventional pastoral manner. Orlandi 

L is an idoal of youthful strength, beaim% and nobl< 

innocence of heart ; and Rosalind's bright, lende 

womanhood seems but to grow more exquisitely 

feminine in the male attire which she has assumed ti 

J .self-defence. Her feelings are almost as quick an* 

Lfine as those of Imogen (she has not, like Imogen 

■'Irnown fear and sorrow), and she uses her wit ant 

P bright play of intellect as a protection against her owi 

eager and vivid emotions. Possessed of a delightei 

consciousness of power to confer happiness, 

dally with disguises, and make what is most si 

her at the same time possess the charm of an exquisiu 

frolic. 

The melancholy Jaques is charged by the Duki 

with having been a libertine ; he has certainly ti 

all manner of experiences, but not very earnest]; 

pursued either good or evil. He is a sentimentalist 

'a superficial cynic Yet the Dulci 

loves his com|>any, and at the last can ill part wil] 

him, when to try one newer experience Jaques i 

join Ihe Duke's brother, who has put on a rellgii 

Ufe. Jaques is not a bad-bearted egoist, like DcH 

.John, but he is a perfectly idle seeker for r 

kj.tions and an observer of his own feelings ; '. 

Aweary of all that he has found, and especially p 

Kto despise the artificial society, which yet he i 

ETeally escapes from, as the others do. His wisdioni 

F lialf foolery, as Touchstone's foolery is half wisdo 

J Touchstone is the dabtiest fool of the comedies, a 

I , when we compare him with the clowns of TA4 Comedy 

\/>/ Errors or The Two Gentltmm of Vcroiut, we pereriw 

(now Shakspere's humour has grown in refinemenL 

. The Passionate Pilgrim was published fa 
TWUiam Jaggard, in 1599- It was a piratical 1 
Jie/ferflre/iliire, and although the po^iulat name (rfS 
EV^ne wusiml upon the tide-page vVve\u\\tvdBa»'B 
^^^shtiid of a collection from sevetaX awiivwi. 



tion has already been made of the fact that Shakspere, 
as Heywood tells us, was much offended when Jaggard, 
in i6iz, republished the volume, with added poems of 
Heywood, and with Shakspere's name upon the title- 
page : a cancel of the title-page thereupon was made, 
and one printed without any author's name. After 
the fifteenth poem of the original collection occurs a 
second title — Sonnets to Siiniiry Notes of Music. 
The following table shows, as far as has been ascer- 
tained, how the volume was made up (the references 
are to the Globe Shakspere) \ 

, Shakspere's Sonittls, 138 and 144 (with varimis read- 
ings, those of the Soiiiul! the true or the later read- 
ings). 

. Longaville's sonnet 10 Maria in Lant't tabmr's Lest 
(Act IV. Sc. iii. I. 60-73). 

', p) ShakHpere's (on the suhject of Venus atid Adonis). 

; From Zao/'i La/iaur's Lml (Act IV. Sc ii. L. J09- 
22). 

, (?) Shaltspere's (on the subject of Venus and AdoKis). 

. (?) Shakspere's. 

;, Probably by Richard Bamfield, jn whose Poans in 
Divfrs Humors, 15^ It had first appeoreil. 

i (?) Shakspere's (on &^ subject of yeans and Adonis). 

: Probably not Shakspere's. 

. Probably by Bartholomew Griffin, in whose Fidcssa 
more CkasU than Kiade, 1596, it had appeared with, 
various readings (on the subject of Venus and A, ' ' 

. Perhaps Shakspere's. 

. Probably by the same writer as K. 

. Probably trot Shakspere's. 

. Probably not Shaks]>eTe's. 

'.. Certainly not Shakspere's. 

: Dumsins poem to Kale in Zoiv'r Lahaur'! j 
(Act IV. Sc iii. L, 101-120). 

i From y^etXkxs's Madrigals, lyj^. 

, 0) Possibly Shakspere's. 

; By Marlowe (given here imperfectly), LsTie's Annorr 
ro defective here) is attributed tn Sir W. lialegh. 

. By Ricliard Birnfield, from his /Wms in Divi-rs 
Hunutrs, 1598. 

EThe Picenix and theTuttte. ■wa^v^w^.tft. 

tof liie additional poems to CoesXw'^ Lctu^n 



I Martyr, or Jfosalin/i's Complaint, 1601, with Shak^ 

l-Bpere's name appended. That it is his seems iu afl 

r high degree doubtful. H 

33. The Sonnets orShakspere suggest, perhapsfl 

the most dithcult questions in Shaksperian criticisn^ 

In 1609 appeared these poems in a quarto (publishefM 

almost certainly without the author's sanction), whicHfl 

also contained A Lover's Complaint. The publisherJ 

Thomas Thorpe, dedicated them " To the onlie be^ 

getter of these ensuing sonnets, Mr. \V. H." Doeafl 

[ "begetter" mean the person who inspired them an(|B 

I.SO brought them into existence, or only the obtaineM 

lOf the Sonnets for Thorpe? Probabfy the fornie^| 

IfAnd who is Mr, W. H. ? It is dear from sonnet i3jfl 

I'tiiat the christian-name of Shaicspere's friend to whooS 

(the first I z6 sonnets were addressed was Wiiliam, Bufl 

what William? There is not even an approach to cerfl 

Vtainty in any answer offered to this question. SomeW 

Bliave supposed that W. H. is a blind to conceal an^B 

lyet express the initials H. W,, i.e. Henry Wriothes1ey,p| 

^Earl of Southampton, Shakspere's patron. Others ■ , 

hold that William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke (to 

whom, together with his brother, the first folio was 

dedicated), is here addressed. 

When were the Sonnets written ? V\'e know that 

Meres in 1598 spoke of Shakspere's "sugred sonnets 

among his private friends," and that in 1599 two (138 

and [44) were printed in The Passionate Pilgrim, 

I Some, if we were to judge by their style, seem U»h 

L belong to the lime when Ramea and Juliet Wltafl 

■ written. Others — as, for example, 66-74 — echo thjfl 

B.sadder tone which is heard in Hamlet and Measure Jeii^k 

^Measure, 'i'he writing of the Sonnets certainly e^fl 

■tended over a considerable period of time, at lea^^f 

K^ree years (see 104), and ]>erhaps a longer perio^f 

fjlev all lie, I believe, somewhere betiveen 1595 aa^| 

The Stmffgfs consist of two senea, *.Vie ?\k.\ ^tobv 1 sB 
tetf .(?Vie £avo/, 126, cons'isim'g o^ t^^v&^gr^H 
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B^uplcts), addressed to a young man ; the other, 127- 
•154, addressed to or referring to a woman. But 
both series allude to events which connect the two 
jiersonswith one another and with Shakspere. The 
young friend, whom Shakspere loved with a fond 
idolatry, was beautiful, clever, rich in the gifts of 
fortune, of high rank. The woman was of stained 
character, false to her husband, the reverse of beautiful, 
dark-eyed, pale-faced, a musician, possessed of a 
strange power of attraction. To her fascination Shak- 
spere yielded himself, and in his absence she laid' her 
snares for Shakspere's friend and won him. Hence a 
coldness, estrangement, and, for some time, a complete 
erance between Shalcspere and his friend, after a 
i followed by acknowledgment of faults on both 
i, and a complete reconciliation. 
the SoHmts must be inteqireted if we accept the 
il sense they seem to bear. But .sever.il persons 
5 held that they are either altogether of an ideal 
[lire or allegorical, or were written in part by Shakspere 
it for himself but for the use of others. The natural 
!, however, is, I am convinced, ihe true one. 
5 Sonnets from i to ia6 form, allowing for a few 
; breaks, a continuous series. In the eariy 
\}SeHtiets the poet urges his friend to marry, that, his 
lieauly surviving in his children, he may conquer 
rime and Decay. But if he refuses this, then Verse 
—the poetry of Shakspere — must make war upon 
i'iine, any confer immortality upon his friend's loveli- 
HL'ss (15-19).* Many of the poems are written in 
.^bsence (36, 27, 28, lic). All Shakspere's griefs and 
losses are made good to him by joy in his friend 
( 29-31). The wrong done by " Will" to Shakspere is 
![(.-« spoken of (33), for which some "salve " is offered 
I i4) ; the salve is worthless, but Shakspere will try to 
forgive. We trace the gradual growth of distrust on 



■«achside(58), until a melancholy settles down upon ihe 
T heart of Shakspere (66). Still he loves his friend, and 
■lilies to ihiuk him pure and true. Then a new trouble 
: his friend is favouring a rival poet of great 
Jaming and skill (76-86). This rival poet has, with 
riome showof evidence, been conjectured to be Geojge 
Chapman, the translator of Homer. Shakspere bids 
his friend " Farewell " (87) ; let him hate Shakspere if 
he will. He ceases to address poems to him; but 
after an interval of silence begins once more to sing! 

^{Ioo, loi, I02, &;c.). He sees his friend again andi 
finds hira still beautiful. There is a reconciliation. 
(104, 105, 107). Explanations and confessions are 
made. Love is restored, stronger than ever (119), for 
now it has passed through trial and sorrow ; it is 
founded not on interested motives (124), nor, 
formerly, on the attraction of youth and beauty, but 
is inward of the heart (125). And thus, gravely a 
happily, tlie Sonnets to his friend conclude. 

The reader who chooses to investigate the second.: 
series of Sun/u/s — those to Shakspere's dark mistress — '■ 

I will meet with little difficulty in understanding them, 
ferhaps 153, 154, which seem to be two experiments m, 
verse on the same subject, ought to be placed apaitJ 
bam the rest. 
Having introduced the Sanncts here, as the appear- 
ance of two of the series in The Passionate Pilgrim 
suggested, we now return to the comedies ; and the 
So?t?tets may be considered to have been viewed from 
a mid-point in the period of their com]iosition, from 
which their retrospective and prospective significance 
may become apparent. 

24- Twelfth Night, we leam from Manningham's | 
Diary, was acted at the Middle Temple, Februa^' a»^ 
1601-1 60a. Steevens supposed that " the new map, wilfafl 
the augmentation of the Indies," spoken of by Marian 
(Act III. Sc a. L. 86), had reference to the map JM 
Linscboten's Foyages, 1598. The da.\e ot \!t»t ■^t.lW 
probably i6oa~i6oi, -^^^ 



[. Manningham writes of the play : " Much like TAf 
W^medy of Errors or Mcneehmi in Plautus, but most 
'' like and neere to that in Italian called Ingatmi'' 
There are two Italian plays of an earlier date than 
Tu'tlfth Night, entitled Gl' Inganiti (The Cheats), 
containing incidents in some degree resembling those 
of Shakspere's comedy, and in that by Gonzaga, the 
sister who assumes male atlire, producing thereby con- 
fusion of identity with her brother, is named Cesare 
(Shakspere's Cesario ), But a third Italian play, 
"" Ingannati\ presents a still closer resemblance to 
velfiA -Night, and in its -poetical induction, // 
mfim, occurs the name Malevolli (Malvolio). The 
_' is told in Bandellos novel (iL 36), and was 
Utslated by Belleforest mto French, in Hisioires 
"gigues. Whether Shakspere consulted any Italian 
e or not, he had doubtless before him the version 
i story (from Cmthio s Hecatomithi') by Bamabe 
—the Historic of Apolomus afid Silia in Jiiciie His 
" to Militarie Profission (1581) — and this, in 
I, he followed. The characters of Malvolio, 
Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Fabian, the 
I Fesle, and Maria, with the part they play in 
^ comedy, are creations of Shakspere. 
^_ llo comedy of Shakspere's unites such abounding 
mirth and fine ^atire, with the charm of a poetical 
romance. It is the summing up of the several ad- 
mirable qualities which appear in the joyous comedies, 
of which it forms the last. An edge Is put on 
the Toystering humour of Sir Toby by the sharp 
waiting-maid wit of Maria, which saves it from 
becoming an aimk-ss rollicking. Sir Andrew is a 
Slender grown adult in brainlessness, and who has 
forgotten that he is not as richly endowed by nature 
as by fortune ; and yet he is visited by a glimmering 
suspicion that others may think he is an ass, which 
obliges him to air his incapacity and give it uxt 
portance. Fesle, the down, » \es.s i^Mivax. ■Cek^ 
Touchsiaae, but more versalWe, \es?, a. coti.\.«w^«^>=^' 
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foot, and more actively a lover of jest and wa 'Y-m 
Among this abandoned crew of topers and jji„.ls« 
, stalks the solemn " yellow-Ie^ed stork" Malvolio.H 
His sense of self importance has diffused itself overV 
sll the details of hfe, so that the whole of humaafl 
B^xistence, as he would have it, must become aSB 
_»mpous and as exemplary as the manners of ray lady's 1 
■tte^vard. The cruelty of his deception and disillusion 
|iis in proportion to the greatness of his distempered 
self-esteem. 

The Duke Orsino is infected with the lover's melan- , 
■choly, which is fantasti«al and nice. He nurses bis 
^ove and dallies with it, and tries to yield up all his 

sonsciousness to it. as to a delicious sensation ; and J 

Itiierefore his love is not quite earnest or deep; it I 

S like the colour in an opal ; and the loss of Olivial 

Eis but the loss of a fair vision, which is replaced b^ 

i as fair and more real Olivia has not the lave-fl 

llanguor of the Duke, but her resolved sorrow Tot h^U 

F'lost brother, so soon forgotten in a stronger feeling^ 

r shows a little of the same unreality of self-consaou^H 

emotion which we perceive in the Duke's love ; sh^B 

is of a nature harmonious and refined, but is tcx» 

much a child of wealth and ease to win away ohm 

chief interest from the heroine of the play. Viola jgfl 

^^like a heightened portrait of the Julia of T^f TiwJ 

^^G^f/emen of yerona, enriched with lovely colour UldH 

^Bplaccd among more poetical surroundings. She hafl 

^Bnot the pretty sauciness of Rosalind in her disguis^f 

^■t>ut owns a heart as tender, sweet-natured, and sotin^l 

^Knatured as even Rosalind's. The mirth of the plajj 

^■tielongs to other actors than Viola ; her occasioDlJl 

^r play fulness falls back into her deep tenderness atifl 

H Is lost in iL fl 

^1 It has been suggested (see Hunter: Nevi /iSiwfl 

^^imtio>is of S/uiitspeart, vol. i. p. 380) that "iliiili H«lli;B 

F rfdJcuhs, in the scene between the clown^ ftS 6^| 

rrojwisi and MaJvolio, the eKOTc\sm,s \>'j ?iaa»iM 

W^nistersj hi the case of a tamiij itva-mai^WWH 



j-99)) and that the difficult word Strachy (Ai 

- .. -9. L. 4s) was a hint to the audience to exjiect 

- -Iisequent allusion to the Starchy alTair. But all this 

iiighiy doubtful. 

25. Julius Cxsar was produced as early as 1601 ; 
:.>wemferrrom the passage quoted p. 34, froruWeevcr's 
Alirror of Marlyrs. In Drayton's .tformffy I^■^Jr, 1603, 
occurs a passage which closely resembles some lines 
of the speech of Antony over Brutus' body (last 
scene of the play). The style of the versification, 
[hi; diction, the characterisation, all bear out the 
I'inion that 1600 or i6oi»is the date ^{Julius 
:\ciar. The historical materials of the play were 
I' iund by the dramatist in the lives of Cfesar, of 
Brutus, and of Antony, as given in North's translation 
of PluUrch. Hints for the speeches of Brutus and 
Antony seem to have been obtained from Appian's 
Civil Wars, B. II. ch. 137-147, translated into 
English in 1578. 

Everything is wrought oot in the play with great < 
care and com[jleteness ] it is well planned and well 
proportioned ; there is no tempestuousness of passion, 
.md no artistic mystery. The style is full, but not 
i.>\erburdened with thought or imagery ; this is one 
of the most perfect of Shakspere's jjlays ; greater 
ir.igedies are less perfect, perhaps for the very reason 
tliat they try to grasp greater, more terrible, or more 
[jiteous themes. 

In King Henry V. Shakspere had represented a 
great and heroic man of action. In the serious plays, 
nbich come next in chronological order, Julius Casar 
and Hamlet, the poet represents two men who were 
forced to act — to act in public affairs, and affairs of 
life and death — yet who were singularly disqualified 
tor playing the pari of men of action. Hamlet can- 
not act because his moral energy is sapped by a kind 
(if scepticism and sterile despair about life, because 
liis CT1-/7 ideas are more to him lV!.a;h i\a«^^,\yM;a»fifc 
hii wiU is diseased. Etutua doei a.c\^ \j\s.\. ^^e■ *s5^ 
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1 idealist and theoriser might, with no ej'C 
ictual bearing of facts, and no sense of the lrU8 
fcimportance of persons. Intellectual doctrines and 
B^oral ideals rule the life of Brutus ; and his life ia 
■lOiost noble, high, and stainless, but his public action 
i of practical mistakes. Yet even while he 
Imiie him, for all his errors are those of 3 
lipure and lofty spirit He fails to see how full t 
■ i^ower Antony is, because Antony loves pleasure, and 
f IS not a Stoic, like himself; he addresses calm argu- 
ments to the excited Roman mob ; he spares the lifa 
of Antony and allows him to address the people 
he advises ill in military matters. All the practica 
gifts, insight and tact, which Brutus lacks, i 

k, sessed by Cassiiis ; but of Brutus's moral purity, 
veneration of ideals, disinterestedness, and frcedoiu 
from unworthy personal motive, Cassius possesses little 
And the moral power of Brutus has in it somethin| 
magisterial, which enables it to oversway the pracdca 
jndgnient of Cassius. In his wife — Cato's daughter, 
Egrtia — Brutus has found one who is equal t 
worthy of himself. Shakspere has shown her : 
fectly a woman — sensitive, finely-tempered, lender- 
yet a woman who by her devotion to moral ideal! 
might stand beside such a father and such a husband 
And ^cUus, with all his Stoicism, is gentle and tender 
he can strike down Ctesar if Ctesar be a tyrant, \. 
he cannot roughly rouse a sleeping boy (Act JV 

ISc. iii. L. Z70). Antony is anian of genius, with man 
splendid and some generous qualities, but set 
indulgent, pleasure-loving, and a daring adventt) 
rather than a great leader of the State, 
The character of Cfesar_ is conceived in a cuiioi 
and almost irritating manner. Shakspere (as passan 
in other plays show) was cerwinly not ignorant of 01 
^rreatnesa of one of the world's greatest men. 
here it is /lis H-eaknesses that are insisted on, 
's failing in body and mind, 'mftuewcci V-j 1 _ 
tion, yields to flattery, ttiinks ol \\kv\«:\^ aa 'i 



superhuman, has lost some of his insight into cha- 
racter, and his surencss and swiftness of action. Yet 
the play is rightly named Julius Cttsar. His bodily 
presence is weak, but his spirit rules throughout the 
play, and rises after his death in all its might, towering 
over the little band of conspirators, who at length 
fall before the spirit of Ccesar as it ranges for revenge. 
26. Hamlet represents the raid period of the growth 
of Shakspere's genius, when comedy and history ceased 
to be adequate for the expression of his deeper 
thoughts and sadder feelings about life, and when he 
was entering upon his great series of tragic writings. In 
July, i6oa, the printer Roberts entered in the Sta- 
^nets' register, "The Revenge of Hamlett, Prince 
of Denmark, as y' latelie was acted by the Lord 
Chamberlain his servantes," and in the next year the 
play was printed. The true relation of this first 
quarto of Hamlet to the second quarto, published in 
ikaa,—" newly imprinted, and enlarged to almost as 
much againe as it was " — is a matter in dispute. It is 
believed by some critics that the quarto of 1603 is 
merely an imperfect report of the play as we find it in 
the edition of the year after ; but there are some 
material differences which cannot thus be explained. 
In the earlier quarto, instead of Polonius and Reynaldo, 
we find the names Corambia and Montano ; the order 
of certain scenes varies from that of the later quarto ; 
" the madness of Hamlet is much more ])ronounced, 
and the Queen's innocence of her husband's murder 
much more explicitly stated." We are forced to 
believe either that the earlier quarto contains portions 
of an old play by some other writer than Shakspere — 
■an opinion adopted on apjjarently insufficient grounds 
by some recent editors— or that it represents ira- 
perfectl) Shiksperes first draught of the play, and 
that the difference between it and the second quarto 
is due to Shakspere s rension of his own work. 
This last opjnion seems to be \\\e toie civ.e,V.*- *«■ 
value of any comparison betvjeen -ike Vno ■;jassV*>, , 
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■with a view to understand Shakspere's manner c 

■ rehandling his work, is greatly diminished by the fad 
t^hat numerous gaps of the imperfect report given 
■'in the earlier quarto seem to have been filled it 
Way a stupid stage hack. That an old play i 
■subject of Hamlet existed there can be no doubt; it is 
r referred to in 1589 (perhaps in 1587) by Nash, iq 
T his Epistle prefixed to Greene's Menaphon, and agait 
I in 1596, by Lodge {iVit's Miserie and tht Woflii- 
\ Mminesse), where he alludes to " the visard of th. 
•■Ghost which cried so miserably at the Theatoi^ 

; an oister wife, ' Hamlet, reuenge.'" A Germai 

tplay on the subject of Hamlet exists, which is suj 

F-lJosed to have been acted by English players 

Germany in 1603 ; the name Corambus appears in i 

and it is possible that portions of the old pi 

, Shaksperian drama are contained in the Germai 

- Hamlet. The old play may have been one of th 

■ tloody tragedies of revenge among which we fin 
T Tiliis Andronicus and The Spanish Tragafy, and ; 
r would be characteristic of Shakspere that he shoiil' 

refine the motives and spirit of the drama, so as t 
make the duty of vengeance laid upon Hamlet 
painful burden which he is hardly able to support. 
One additional point must be noted with refereno 

tto the date of the play. In Act II. Sc iL L. ^^ 
Rosencranlz explains that the tragedians of the cityn 
com])elled to travel on account of an " inhibitKHi 
which is caused by " the late innovation," What if 
this mean ? Does it allude to the Order in Council < 
June, 1600, limiting the number of playhouses a 
London to two, an order not carried out until the dUl 
of enforcing it was urged upon the justices of Middli 
sex and Surrey, December 31, i6qi? Or shall 1 
understand " the innovation " as referring to t) 
licence given January 1603-1604, to the children of tl 
Queen's Revels to play at the Blackfriars Theatre— 
building belonging to the cQm\iai\Y o^ \v\\\dft.^Miefiiae 
was a member? The Vicer\ce VoVhe; c\\iiT'«il^<re 



Rosencrantz speaks depreciatingly) would act as an 
inhibition to the company of adult actors whose place 
they occupied. 

Beside the old play of Hamlet, Shakspere had 
probably before him the prose Hystarie of Hamblet 
(though no edition exists earlier than 1608), translated 
from Eelleforest's Hhtoires Tragiques. The story 
had been told some hundreds of years previously, in 
the Hislorla Daniat of Saxo Grammaticus (ab. 
n8o-izo8). The Hamlet of the Hyslorie, after a 
; revenge, becomes King of Denmark, marries 
til wives, and finally dies in battle. 

of S hakspere's has had a higher power of 
Itestii^ spectators and readers, and none has given 
kto a greater variety of conflicting interpretations. 
■has been rightly named a tragedy of thought, 
T in this respect, as well as others, takes its place 
*fi Julius Ciesar. ? jeither Brutus nor Hamlet it 
H'ictim of an overmastering passion as are the chief 
s of the later tragedies — e^. Othello, Macbethi 

g>on each of them, and neither is fitted for bearing! 1 
a burden. Brutus is disqualified for action by \ I 
his ojQuLideilisni, his student-like habits, his capacity \ I 
fcir dealing with abstractions rather than with men 1 I 
and things, jifamk-t is disqualified for action by his I j 
e>cess of the rpfi'Thvp fpnilcnpy, and by his unstable / | 
will, which alternates between complete inactivity and/ ' 
fits of excited energy. Naturally sensitive, he re- 
leives a painful shock from the hasty second marriage 
uf his mother; already the springs of faith and joy 
in his nature are embittered ; then follows the terrible 
i.liscovtry of his father's murder, with the injunction 
liid upon liim to revenge the crime ; upon this again 
fi lUow the repulses which he receives from Ophelia. 
A deep melancholy lays hold of his spirit, and all of 
lac grows dark and sad to his vision. MlKni: 
ii iiiii^ h\s fatbti's murderer, he ViasVW'iaVfa.-ft v 
■■■1 bis. revenge. He is awaie that he Ss »is,-«e 



■ and surrounded by spies. Partly to baffle them, partly 
f to create a veil behind «'liich to seclude his true self, 
I paidy because his whole moral nature is indeed deeply 
' disordered, he assume^ the part of one whose wiia 
have gone astray. Except for one loyal friend, he is 
' alone among enemies or supposed traitors. Ophelia 
he regards as no more loyal or honest to him than hia 
mother had been to her dead husband. The ascer- 
tainment of Claudius's guilt by means of the play still 
leaves him incapable of the last decisive act of 
vengeance. Not so, however, with the king, who now 
recognising his foe in Hamlet, does not delay to 
despatch him to a bloody death in England. But 
there is in Hamlet a terrible power of sudden and 
desperate action. From the melancholy which broods 
over him after the burial of OpheUa he rouses hiraseM 
to the play of swords with Laertes, and at the last, 
with strength which leaps up before its final extlncdoii} 
he accomplishes the punishment of the malefactor. 
■g^^ Horatio , with his fortitude, his self-possession, bis 
■*T strong equanimity, is a contrast to the Prince, And 
IjgrJes. who takes violent measures at the shortest 
notice to revenge Ai's father's murder, is in anothei 
way a contrast ; but Laertes is the young gallant of the 
period, and his capacity for action arises in part from 
the absence of those moral checks of which Hamlet i; " 
sensible. Polojjius is owner of the shallow wisdom a 
this world, and exhibits this grotesquely while now tf 
the brink of dotage ; he sees, but cannot see througj 
Hamlet's ironical mockery of him. Ophelia is tender,! 
sensitive, affectionate, but the rei'erse of heroic ; 
feils Hamlet in his need, and then in her turn I 
coming the sufferer, gives way under the pressure ( 
her afflictions. We do not honour, we commisetatq 
her. 



aty years old, while in the first A.cl 'hcNs ^^Veii.aElti 
f J qtii'te youthful i^ yst on\y alew TQDT\ftvs, oX. ^ 



have elapsed in the interval of time between the begin- 
ning and the end of the action. His profoundly re- 
flective soliloquies point to an age certainly past early 
\ouih. 

27- All's Well that Ends Well.— Among the 
|ilays of Shakspere mcntiont'd by Meres in his Pahadis 
Tamia (1598) occurs the name oi Lere's Labour's U'on. 
This has been identified by some critics with The 
Tatrdng of the Shrcjv, by some with Much Ado 
abmtt Nothing. But the weight of authorit)' inclines 
10 the opinion that under this title Meres spoke 
'>( the play known to us as AlPs Weil that Ends 
IIW/. It seems not improbable that A//'s Well, as we 
jiossess it in the first folio — and no earlier edition 
Lxists^is a rehandling, very thoroughly carried out, of 
.111 earlier version of the comedy. Coleridge believed 
iliat two styles were discernible in it ; there is certainly 
;i larger proportion of rhyming lines in All's Well than 
in any other play completed after the year 1600 ; and 
the following rhyming passages have been pointed out 
as fragments retained from the earlier version : Act I. , 
Sc. i. L. 231-244 ; Act I. Sc. iii. L. 134-142; Act U. 
Sc, L L. 133-213; Act n. Sc, iiL L. 78-111 and 
132-151 ; Act 111. Sc. iv. L. 4-17; Act IV, Sc iii. 
L. 252-260; Act V. Sc iii. L. 61-72 and 325-340. 
It Is, however, far from certain that any portion of 
the play is of early origin, and assigning conjecturally 
(he date about t6o3 as that of the completion of the 
whole, we may view it as belonging to the later group 
of ihe second cycle of Shakspere's comedies, not so 
early, therefore, as Tktvlfih Night or As You Like It^ 
and certainly earlier than Measure fur Measure. 

The story of Helena and Bertram was found by 
Shakspere in Paynter's Palace of Pleasure (1566), 
I'aynter having translated it from the Decatneron of 
Tloccaccio (Novel 9. Third day), Shakspere added the 
I h.itacters of the Countess, Lafeu, Parolles, and the 
' ]>>\m. What interested the poets 'una'^T.'a.ViSKv \\v 
;. icii^ccio's story was evideni\y ftve ■5<ss\'C\qt\ ^\A'^"'.'=w*- 






of the heroine. In Boccaccio, Giletta, ihe physici 
daughter, is inferior in rank to the young Count, 
Beltramo, but she is ricK Shakspere's Helena is of 
humbler birth than liis Bertram, and she is also poor. 
Yet poor, and comparatively low-born, she aspires to 
be the young Count's wife, she pursues him to Paris, 
■and wins him against his wilL To show Helena ihua 
!versing in a measure the ordinary relations of man 
id woman, and yet to show her neither self-seeking 
anly, was the task which the dramatist 
itterapted. On the one hand he insists much t 
Bertram's youth, and gives him the faults and vices ol 
youth, making the reader or spectator of the play feel 
that his hero has great need of such a finely-tempered, 
right-willed and loyal nature to stand by his side a 
that of Helena On the other hand he shows u 
Helena's enthusiastic attachment to Bertram, her fean 
and cares on his behalf, her adhesion to him lathei 
than to herself, whea her husband seems to set thei 
interests in opposition to one another, until we c 
to feel that the imperious need which makes Heleoi 
overstep social conventions is tlie need of perfee 
service to the man she loves. When she chooses bttn< 
her words are ; 

_ I dare not say I take you, but I give 

^L Mi; ami my service ever while I liv? 

^M Into yout guitling power. 

^^ertram's beauty and courage must bear psit of Uv 
^■blame of Helena's loving him better than he <" 
H&erves. With the youthful desire for independence whi 
Bmakes him break away from her, she can intelligent 
V^mpatliise. In the last Act she appears — when 1 
W has entangled himself in falsehood and shame — t 
I save him, and rescue him from his baser self W 
I leel that wlien he has at last really found Helena, fa 
■ is safe, and all ends well. Parolles, the incarnation < 
fjbragging meanness, is the counleTloW ot Kcletia.-' 
BAe doer o(" virtuous deedsi be, ftveutt«ct ol"(r'" 



swelling words ; she, all brave womanliness : he, too 
cowardly for manhood. To be delivered from the 
false friend to whom he adheres, and to be brought 
into union with the true wife whom he rejects— this is 
what Bertram needs. ParoUes has been compared to 
Falstaff, but they ought rather to be contrasted ; for 
Sir John is a man of genius, with real wit and power 
of fascination, and no ridicule can destroy him, but 
the exposure of Parolles makes him dwindle into his 
native pitifulness. The Countess is a charming crea- 
of Shakspere ; in no play, unless it be some of 
latest romantic dramas, is old age made more 
itiful and dignified, 

'i6 heroine who is the centre of All's Well that 

Well, it will be seen, is singularly dear in judg- 

it and strong in will. If the play was completed 

It the same time that Hamlet reached its final 

tlie writer could hardly fail to be sensible of the 

L5t between the hero of his tragedy, so unfitted 

:tion, so irresolute of purpose, and the heroine of 

ledy, who always sees the right thing to do, and 

always does it, however dangerous, duubtful, or 

lit it may be. 

Measure for Measure is one of the darkest 

most painful of the comedies of Shakspere, but its 

aiess is lit by the centra! figure of i^sabella. with 

white passion of purity and of indignation against 

" The wit seems to foam and sparkle up from 

luntain of bitterness the humour is 

pungent with sarcasm." This play deals with 

things of our humanity— with righteousness and 

ity, with selfdeceit, and moral weakness and 

Lgth, even with life and death themselves. All 

that is soft, melodious, romanlic has disapiieared from 

itj-le; it shows a fearless vigour, penetrating 

imi^nation, and much intellectual force and boldness. 

~~' date of the play is uncertain. Two passages 

I. Sc i. L, 68-73, and \a W. %c. \x. V. i\-^^ 

facen conjectured to coxiVaitv " a, cai'CiS.'i 
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for King James I.'s stately and ungracious d 
OD his enny into England ;" and possibly the revival 
in 1604 of a statute, which punished nHth death any; 
divorced person who married again while his or het 
former husband or wife was living, may have added 
point to one chief incident in the play. 

Shakspere took the story from ^VTietstone's plaj 
Promos and Cassandra (157S), and the prose telling 
of Ibe tale by the same author in his Heptanieron 6 ' 
Civil DU-ourses (1583). Whetstone's original was ; 

» Story in ihe Htaitomithi, of Giraldi Cinthio. Shak- 
spere alteis some of the incidents, making the Duke 
present in disguise throughout, preserving the honout 
of the heroine, and introducing the character of 
Mariana to take her wifely place by Angelo as i 
substitute for Isabella, as in All's Well tkaf End 
Well Helena took the place of the widow's daughter^ 

TluS-playi li''^ ^^ Merchant of Venice^ is remark.- 
able for its great gleadin ^ scene s ; and to Ponia'! 
ardour and intellectual force Isabella adds a noU( 
severity of character, a devotion to an ideal of recdr: 
tude and purity, and a religions enthusiasm. In. 
Vienna, " where corruption boils and bubbles," appear! 
this figure of virginal strength and uprightness; af 

Itiie la.st she is to preside over the sinful city, and 
|ierhaps to save it : 
Shi 
^er< 



Spiri 



She is almost " a thing ensky'd and sainted," jn 
P»he returns from the cloister to the world, there W fi 
' her place as wife and Duchess, . ^ngel o, at the outset, 
though he must be conscious of the wrong he ha 
done to his betrothed, is 'moi£..selMeet4i'ed than i 
deceiver. He does not^ow his own heart, and } 
severe against others in his imagined siiperioriiy tl 
-'i^ry possible temptation. A tenvWe aVi-jwiawje] 
-' Ar/n jn the evil passion of his onst\ ivaXiifc. ^ 



unmasking of the selWeceiver here is not, as in the 
h:(pj)y comtdies, a piece of the mirth of the play ; 
it is painful and stern. The Duke acts throughout 
as a kind of overruling providence ; he has the wisdom 
of the serpent, which he uses for good ends, and he 
looks through life with a steady gaze, which results 
in a justice and even tenderness (although tender- 
ness united with severity) towards others. £lai«lk> is 
made chiefly to be saved by his sister, but he has a 
grace of youth, and a clinging enjoynienc of life and 
love, which interest us in him sutficiently for pity, if 
not for admiration. The minor characters possess 
each his characteristic feature, but are less important 
individually than as representatives of the wide-spread 
social corruption and degradation which surround the 
chief characters, and form the soil on wliich they 
move and the air they breatlie. "We never through- 
out the play get into the free open joyous atmosphere, 
so invigorating in other works of Shakspere ; the op- 
pressive gloom of the prison, the foul breath of the 
house of shame, are only exchanged for the chilly 
damp of conventual walls, or the oppressive retire- 
ment of the monastery." In a happier world we might 
torn away from Isabella, but here she is light, strength, 
and salvation. 

29. Troilusand Cressida appeared in twofiuarto 
edilions in the year 1609 ; on the title-page of the 
earlier of the two it is stated to have been acted at the 
Globe ; the later contains a singular preface in which 
the play is spoken of cs " never stal'd with the stage, 
never dapper-claw'd with the palmes of the vulgar," 
and as having been published agamst the will of" the 
possessors." Perhaps the pHy was prmted at 
(or the use of the theatre, and with the inten- 
irf' being published after haimg been represented, 
tiiat the printers, agimst the knonn wish of the 
proprietors of Shakspere s manuscript, anticipated the 
first representation and issued \.Ve t\\i!«\.vi, ■^'■Ss^ fei 
attractivt: ajinotin cement that it -was s-tv B&wiciisJa 



and as 



1^ novelty. The editors of the folio, after hai-ing decide) 
I that Troibis and Cressida should follow Romeo. a 
\Juliei among the tragedies, changed their n -ds 
B apparently uncertain how the play should be cl 
I and placed it between the Histories and Tragctiies 
B this led to the cancelling of a leaf, and the fillinj 

■ up of a blank space left by the alteration, with th 

■ Prologue to Troihis and Cressida^a prologue whid 
I is believed by several critics not to have come froB 
f Shaicspere's band. 

There is extreme uncertainty with respect to th 

dale of the play. Dekker and Chettle were engagt 

in 1599 upon a play on this subject, and, from z 

entry ic the Stationers' register, February 7, i6o» 

1603, it appears that a Troilus and Cres'ida had \ 

I acted by Shakspere's comjjany, the Lord Chan 

I berlain's Servants. Was this Shakspere's play? W 

I are thrown back upon internal evidence to deci' 

r this question, and the internal evidence is itsdf i 

T a conflicting kind, and has led to opposite conclt 

L sions. The massive worldly wisdom of Ulysses argue 

it is supposed, in favour of a late date, and the genen 

' tone of the play has been compared with that 1 

' 7\>non of Atliais. The fact that it does r 

a single weak ending, and only six light endings, i 

\ however, almost decisive evidence against our placin 

^ it after either Timon or Macbeth ; and the othi 

metrical characteristics are considered, by the mo 

I careful student of this class of evidence ii 

I of the present play (Hertzberg), to point to a date aboi 

) 1603. Other authorities place it as late as 1608 i 

1 609 ; wh ile a third theory {that of Verplanck and C 

White) attempts to solve the difficulties by supposix 

that it was first written in 1603, and revised and ( 

larged shortly before the publication of the C 

Parts of the play — notably the last battle of flee 

— ^appear not to be by Shakspere. The interp 

I of the piny jtself is as d\fE\cu\l as \.V\e ascett . 

~f the external facts of its history. ■VJX'Oft^itaaii 

I aod in what spirit &d f 
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strange comedy ? All the Greek heroes who fought 
against Troy are pitilessly exposed to ridicule ; Helen 
and >essida are light, sensual, and heartless, for 
wh - sake it seems infatuated folly to strike a blow ; 
"i ro..dS is an enthusiastic young fool ; and even 
Hector, though valiant and generous, spends his life 
in a cause which he knows lo be unprofitable, if not 
tvil. All this is seen and said by 'I'hersites, whose 
mind is made up of the scum of the foulness of 
human life. But can Shakspere's view of things have 
been the same as that of Thersites? 

The central theme, the young love and faith of 
Troilus given lo one who was false and tickle, and his 
discovery of his error, lends its colour lo the whole 
1 >iay. It is th" comedy of disillusion. And as Troilus 
] in^sed through the illusion of his first love for woman, 
^o by middle life the world itself oflen appears like 
line that has not kept her promises, and who is a poor 
deceiver. We come lo see the seamy side of life ; 
and from this mood of disillusion it is a deliverance 
to pass on even to a dark and tragic view of life, to 
which beauty and virtue reappear, even though human 
weakness or human vice may do them bitter wrong. 
N'ow such a mood of contemptuous depreciation of 
life may have come over Shakspere, and spoilt him, 
at that time, for a WTiter of comedy. But for Isabella 
we should find the coming on of this mood in 
Altasiire for Measure ; there is perhaps a touch of it 
in HamM. At this time Troilus and Crrssida may 
have been written, and soon afterwards Shakspere. 
rousing himself to a deeper inquest into things, may 
have passed on to his great series of tragedies. 

Ixt us call this, then, the comedy of disillusion, and 
certainly, wherever we place it, we must notice a 
striking resemblance in its spirit and structure to 
Ttmoii oj Athens. Xvcnan has a lax benevolence and 
shallow trust in the goodness of men ; he is undeceived, 
and bitterly turns away from l\\e -wVioVt \wmvMv \^>kr., 
'" " rage of disappointmenV. 'Vn. <tv£ ■a»s\^ "^^x 
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^^n)ut he takes his injuries lirmly, XiVe a man of action 
^^^Bjid experience, and sets about the subduing of his 
^^■base antagonists. Apemantus, again, is the dog-like 
reviler of men, knowing their baseness and base him- 
self. Here, Troilus, the noble green-goose, goes' 
through his youthful agony of ascertaining the un- 
worthiness of lier to whom he had given his faith 
and hope ; but he is made of a stronger and mco'a 
energetic fibre than Tinion, and comes out of his 
trial a man, no longer a boy; somewhat harder, 
perhaps, than before, but strung-up for sustained amf 
determined action. He is completely delivered from 
Cressida and from Pandar, and by Hector's deadi 
supplied with a motive for the utmost exertion of his 
heroic powers. Ulysses, the antithesis of Troilus, 1! 
th much-experienced man of the world, possesaeo 
of its highest and broadest wisdom, which yet alwayi 
^jemiins worldly wisdom, and never rises into th( 
il contemplation of a Prospero. He sees t 
the unworthiness of human life, but will use it f 
nigh worldly ends ; the spirit of irreverence and iiIt 
Subordination in the camp he would restrain by the 
Xjlitic machinery of what he calls " degree " (Act L 
■;; iii. L. 75-136). Cressida he reads at a glance^ 
eing to the bottom of her sensual shallow natun* 
ind he assists at the- disillusioning of the young prince 
whose nobleness is apparent to him from the liist 
3'hersites also sees through the illusions of the woiid 
t his very incapacity to have ever been deceived il 
sign of the ignoble nature of the wretch. 
W^iiA grows strong upon garbage; physical nastii 
K^nd moral sores are the luxuries of his imagination 
The other characters — the brute warrior, Ajax ; 
insolent self- worshipper, Achilles ; Hector, heroic 
^too careless how and when he expends his i 
^Strength — are of minor imjiortance. As the blin 
of youthfii\ love is shown in Troilus. so old ag^ j 
its hast venerable fonn, given up lo a ^aiiftcaSOBW 
st-nsxiality by proxy, is exposed IQ deVv%\OT\ v " -* 
T^fic Bateoaia fiac Tiaihts and Ctusiia -f"^ 



Shakspere in Chaucer's Troitus and Creseide, Caxton's 
translation from the French, Rccuyles, or destruction 
of Trey, perhaps, also, Lydgate'a Truye Boke. Thersites 
Ijc probably found in book ii. of Chapman's Homer. 
Sliakspere's conception of Cressida and of Pandar 
iliRers widely from Chaucer's : in Shakspere's hands, 
in accordance with the general design of the drama, 
Cressida and her uncle grow base and contemptible. 
-Some critics have supposed that the love-story was 
ivritten at a much earlier date than the part which 
treats of Ulysses ; but we have seen that the contrasted 
characters of Troilus and Ulysses are both essential 
parts of the conception of the drama, and were created 
as counterparts. 

30. Othello is the only play which appeared in 
quarto {1622) in the interval between Shakspere's 
dtath and the publication of the first folio. We have no 
iiiL-ans, except by internal evidence, of ascertaining the 
date at which the play was written. Upon the strength 
(if a supposed allusion to the armorial bearings of the 
new order of Baronets, instituted in 1611 — 

The bearia of old gave hanJs, 
But our new heialdry is linnds, nm heatis. 

(AclIII. Sc iv, L. 46-47.}— 

tlie play has been referred to a year not enrlier than 
161 r. But the metrical tests confirm the impression 
jirnduced by the general character and spirit of the 
tragedy, that it cannot belong to the same [)eriod as 
The tempest^ Cymbeline, and The Winter's Tale. It 
evidently is one of the group of tragedies of passion 
which includes Macbeth and Lear. The year 1604 has 
-oen accepted by several critics as a not improbable 
.;.te taxOlhello. 

The original of the story is found in Cinthio's 
I h-catomithi, but it has been in a marvellous manner 
elevated and re-created by Shakspere, The inc!de<\t 
of an intended attack on Cypms 'b-^ ■&\c Txa'ta -rosi:^ 
have been suggested by the hisloi'vcaV fe«. -Cm-N- «^*3' 



Coleridge has justly said that the agonised doul 
I which lays hold of the Moor is not the jealousy of 
man of naturally jealous temper, and he contias 
Othello witii Leontes in The Wintei's Tale, 
Leonatus in Cymheliiie, A mean watchfulness or pi 
ing suspicion is the last thing that Othello could I 
guilty of. He is of a free and noble nature, natUTsl 
trustful, with a kind of grand innocence, retainii 
some of his barbaric simpleness of soul inmidst of t1 
subtle and astute politicians of Venice. He i: 
in simple heroic action, but unversed in the comph 
affairs of life, and a stranger to the malignant decei 
of the debased Italian character. Nothing is 
chivalrous, more romantic, than the love of Othel 
L and Desdemona. The beautiful Italian girl is ^ 

■ nated by the regal strength and grandeur, and tend 
I protecliveness of the Moor. He is charmed by t 
I sweetness, the ampathy, the gentle disposition, ti 
I gracious womanliness of Desdemona. But neiti 
I quite rightly knows the other ; there is none of ti 
I perfect equahty and perfect knowledge between thi 
I which unites so flawlessly Brutus and Portia, 
I Desdemona and Othello arc parted on their vt^aj 
I to Cyprus, and at meeting their happiness touch 
i a height which is almost too rare and exqui^ 
I From that moment of rapture and reunion 1 

■ < moment when Othello slays himself by the body of h 
\ murdered wife, there is an unalleviated intensi^ 
I tragic pain. Othidle-cannot hate Desdemona ; I 
I misery is that he must love her although he strives 
B hate, and must slay her, although he would HvS t)) 

■ she might be pure and live. There is no chaiactef 
w Shakspere's plays so full of serpentine power a 
I serpentine poison as linjg. The Tnchimo of Qiwi 
I line is a faint sketch in water-colours of the abs^B 
I villain lago. He is envious of Cassio, and bus, . 
L that the Jkfoor may have wronged his hoiM^ 
■ftuf his malignancy is out ot a\\ yvtiv"'^'"^ '-^ *«« 
Wieaed molites. Cassio. TioW\\.te\a.wfim% \i» « 



cnlhusiasiic admiration of his great general and the 
bi;auuful lady who is his wife. But lago can Kee 
neither human virtue nor greatness. All things to him 
are common and unclear, and he is content that they 
should be so. He is not the sly, sneaking, and loo 
manifest villain of some of the actors of his part. He 
is '■ honest lago," and passes for a rough yet shrewd 
critic of life, who is himself frank and candid. To 
ensnare the nobly guileless Othello was, therefore, 
no impossible task. Shakspere does not allow lago to 
triumph; his end is wretched as his life had been. 
And Othello, restored to love through such tragic 
calamity, dies once more reimited to his wife, and 
loyal, in spite of all his wrongs, to the city of his 
adoplion. It is he who has sinned, and not she who 
was dearer to him than himself, and of his own 
wrongs and griefs he can make a sudden end. 

Emilia may be compared with Paulina of The 
Winter's Ttlt. 

the one in which passions assume the largest propor- 
tions, act upon the widest theatre, and attain their 
absolute extremes. The story of I^ar and his daughtere 
was found by Shakspere in Holinshcd, and he may have 
taken a few hints from an old play, T/ie True Chronicle 
Jlistmj of King Leir, &c. In both Hoiinshed's 
version and that of the True Chronicle, the army of 
l^ar and his French allies is victorious ; I.ear is rein- 
st:ited in his kingdom; but Holinshed relates how, 
■I tier L.ear's death, her sisters' sons warred against 
( 'ordelia, and look her prisoner, when " being a 
u t>man of a manly courage and despairing to recover 
lil«rty," she slew herself. Tlie story is also told by 
Higgins in The Mirror for Magistrates; by Spenser 
{Fairie Qiieeiit, II. x. 27-32), from whom Shakspere 
adopted the form of the name " Cordelia ;" and in a 
ballad (primed in Percy's Relieves) probably later in 
date than Shnkspere's plaj, SV'vftv "fet^vot^ oV'ViWK- 
Shakspere connects that of G\q\ioiA« k^A \cfi. -esc 



on of the 1 
orrespond- J 
here, too. 



plied characters and incidents for this portion t 

play, Sidney's blind king of Paphlagonia correspond- ! 

ing to the Gloucester of Shakspere. But here, too^ 

the story had in the dramatist's original a happ; 

ending: ihe Paphlagonian king is restored to his 

throne, and the brothers are reconciled. 

I The date of Shakspere's play is probably 1605 < 

L 1606, It was entered on tlie Stationers' register, 

I Nov. 26, 1607, aod the entry states that it had 1 

F acted " U[X)n SL Stephan's day at Christmas last," /., 

Dec. z6, 1606. The play H-as printed in quarto i 

1608. "An upward limit of date is supplied by Ui^ 

publication of Harsnet's Declaration of Popish Jn^ 

posturis, 1603, to which Shakspere was indebted f 

the names of many of the devils in Edgar's speeches.'' 

It has been suggested that Gloucester's r 

" late eclipses in the sun and moon " (Act I. Sc. v 

L, iiz) refers to the great eclipse of the sun, Octobei 

1605, preceded within a month by an eclipse of tl 

moon, and that the words which follow shortly afte 

the mention of eclipses, " machinations, hoUowness 

treachery, and all ruinous disorders, follow 1 

quietly to our graves," had special point if dctiveret 

on the stage while the Gunpowder Piot of Nov. i 

1605, was fresh in men's minds. 

Shakspere cares li ttle to give the opening incident 

of his play a look of prosaic, historical probabiliQ 

The spectator or reader is asked, as it were, to g 

the dramatist certain data, and then to observe n 

the imagination can make of them. Good and ev 

in this play are clearly severed from one another 

fiyirp^n [in^njTi -^^TT^^ fir m" Qikfllo^ nnd iif t 

. last, goodness, iTwe judge merely by external li 

L tune, would seem to be, if not.defeated, at Ici. 

I not triumphant. Shakspere has dared, while pa; 

T ing little regard to mere historical verisimilitude ( 

represent Ihe most solemn and awful mysteries of Ml 

as they actually are, without atamvv.itM£ to "rfSff. 

rt-ady-madt; explanation ot tVewv. <iQTi<Sia 

gJed M priaon ; vet we Imaw feaX^ 



I not misspent. Lear expires in an agony of 
fat he has been delivered from his pride and 
i wilfulness : he has found that instead of 
aster, at whose nod all things must bow, 
lind helpless, a sport even of the wind and 
B ignorance of true love, and pleasure in fals6 
Ins of love, have given place ti 
ig to the love which is real, deep, and tranquil 
se of its fulness. Trfir i fr rh e greatect iaiSerer in 
pere's plays ; though so old, he has strength 
lakes him a subject for ])rolonged and vast 
and patience is unknown to him. The 
I seem to have conspired against him with his 
1 daughters ; the upheaval of the moral world, 
3ge of tempest in the air seem to be parts 
I gigantic convulsion. In the midst of 
wanders unhoused the white-haired 
I -feel — most pathetic of all the minor 
f Shakspere — jests half-wildly, half-coherently, 
irly, half-lenderly, and always with a sad 
pee of the happier past. The poor bo/s 
^ been sore ever since his " young mistrei 
france." 

i4«lia is pure love, tender and faithful, am 
unmingled loyalty, the monsters Goneril am 
re gorgons rather than women, such as Shak- 
m nowhere else conceived. The aspect of 
can almost turn to stone ; in Regan's tongue 
k viperous hiss. Uoneril is the more fomiid- 
cause the more incapable of any hatred whicli 
did and four-square. Regan acts under her 
Influence, but has an eager venomouaness of 
i. T he ntmnr rnf -tj louc e ele r enlarges the basis 
tragedy. Ij^ar j afflictia iLJs-B O mer e i )ri vate 

^; tiipri' kjiJiTf-nVing ii£.-tW-liiiiiik iif iia turC 

ie ty -a llaniu nd-Ms. But Gloucester is suffering 
rmer sin of self-indulgence, Lear is " more 
ligainst than sinning." \eX ttw^i^i'AJ^ ■«■ 
) death which is ha.\t iovi\A. Vi\^ ^%.\E&'a 
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SHAKSPERE. 

'■£4gat- and Ed amod are a contrasted pair — both areH 
men of penetration, energy, and skill, one on the side I 
of evil, the other on the side of good. Edgar's virtue 
is active, enduring, and full of device ; he rises at last 
to be the justiciary who brings his evil brother sternly 
to punishment Everywhere throughout the play 
Shaitspere's imaginative daring impresses us. Nothing 
in poetry is bolder or more wonderful than the scene 
on the night of the tempest in the hovel where the 
king, whose intellect has now given way, is in companj 
with Edgar, assuming madness, the Fool, with hu 

■forced pathetic mirth, and Kent. 

The text of the quarto differs considerably fron 

'that of the folio ; but the opinion that the later tett-^ 
that of the folio — exhibits a revision of his 
by Shakspere is not supported by sufficient evidence 
"The folio was printed from an independent manti 
script, and its text is on the whole much superior 6 
that of the quartos. Each, however, supplies passB| 
which are wanting in the other." Scene iii. of Act I 
is not found in the folio, 

33. Macbeth was seen acted at the Globe by Dl 
Forman^ — who gives a detailed sketch of the play- 
on April zo, i6ro. But the characteristics of versified 
tion forbid us to place it after PeriiUs and Antony a 
Ckopaira, or very near The Tempest. Light endiiq 
begin to appear in considerable number in MaeM, 
(twenty-one is the precise number), but of weal 
endings it contains only two. Upon the whole, thi 
internal evidence supports the opinion of MaloW 
that the play was written about 1606. The worda ii 
Macbeth's vision of the kings (Act IV. Sc L L. no) 



That twofolti balk and treble sceplres cany, 



^^V refer to the union of the two kingdoms under JtU^WB. 

^^* James had revived the practice of touching for 'd 

king's evil, rie.scribed Act IV. Sc \\\. 1- i^o-iC 

"Here's a iariner that hang'd VvmwiU tro 'toft^ 

P^<^tation of plenty " (Act 11. 5c. va. W^jt,; 
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reference to the unusually low price of wheat in ihe 
summer and autumn of 1606, " Here's an equivo- 
calor that could swear in both scales against either 
scale ; who committed treason enough for God's sake; 
yet could not equivocate to heaven " (Act II. Sc. iii. 
L. 9) has been supposed to allude to the doctrine of 
equivocation, avowed by Henry Garnet, Superior of the 
order of Jesuits in England, on his trial for the Gun- 
powder Treason, March 28, i6o5, and to his perjury 
tin that occasion. In 1611 the ghost of Bamiuo was 
ingly alluded to in Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight 
)^e Burning Pestle 

: materials for his play Shakspere found in 
" 1 Chronicle, connecting the portion which 
of Duncan and Macbeth with Holinshed's 
nint of the murder of King Duffe by Donwald. 
! appearance of Banquo s ghost and the sleep- 
^ing of Lady Macbeth appear to be inventions of 
fidramatist. 
[bomas Middleton's play of The Witch, discovered 
hS. in 1779, contains many points of resemblance 
^acbeth. The Cambridge editors, Messrs. Oarlc 
tl Wright, are of opinion that Afacbeth was int^r- 
4 by a second author- — not im- 
ibly by Middleton — after Shakspere's death, or 
i he had ceased to be connected with the theatre ; 
1 interpolator expanded the parts assigned to the 
d sisters and introduced a new character, Hecate, 
■.following passages are pointed out as the supposed 
"rpolations; Act I. Sc. ii., iii. L. 1-37 ; Act IT, 
I L. 61. iii. (Porter's part) Act III. Sc. v. ; Act IV. 
L L. 39-47 and 125-132, iii. L. 140-159; Act V. 
■. ll 47-50, viii. L. 3Z-J3 (" Before my body I 
throw my warlike shield") and 35-35. This theory 
of interi>olation must be considered as in a high 
degree doubtful, and in particular the Porter's part 
shows the hand of Shakspere. As to Middleton's 
The Witch, it was probably of laXtt dMa 'fe'i.tv 'S^^abt- 
spCTe's play. j— 




SNAtCSPERE. [CHAP, 

pliat Shafcspere now began and now left off, and refinw 

lupon or brooded over his thoughts, MaclKjt h seems a 

I if struck out at a heat, aiid imagined from first to lagi 

with unabated fervour. It is like a sketch by a greaj 

master in which everj'thing is executed with rapidit] 

and power, and a subtlety of workmanship which had 

» become instinctive. The theme of the drama is \k\& 
gradual ruin through yielding to evil within and evil 
without, of a man, who though from the first tainted 
by base and ambitious thoughts, yet possessed elements 
in his nature of possible honour and loyalty. The coi 
trast between Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, united b,_ 
their affections, their fortunes, and their crime, is madl^ 
to illustrate and light up the character of each, ^ai^wd 
has physical courage, but moral weakness, and is sub 
ject to excited imaginative fears/ Mis faint and iat^ 
mittent loyalty embarrasses him — he would have tb< 
gains of crime without its pains. But when once hil 
hands are dyed in blood, he hardly cares to withdraw 
them, and the same fears which had tended to holt 
him back from murder, now urge him on to doi]b]i 

■ and treble murders, until slaughter, almost reckless 
becomes the habit of his reign. 'At last the gallon 
soldier of the opening of the play fights for his lif! 
with a wild and brute-like force. His whole existent 
has become joyless and loveless, and yet he cUngs to 
existence. Tjarfy Marhrth is of a finer and more 
delicate nature. Having fixed her eye upon an end— 
the attainment for her husband of Duncan's i 
she accepts the inevitable means; she nerves hers 
for the terrible night's work by artificial stimtilanti! I 
yet she cannot strike the sleeping king who reseiqU' 

»her father. Having sustained her weaker huabai 
her own strength gives way; and in sleep, when 1 
will cannot control her thoughts, she is ptteou. 
siflicted by the memory of one stain of blood up 
her little band. At last her thread of life snaps sil 
dealy, Macbeth, whose affecUon tot Vet 'w;\a teib^l^ 
sank too far into the apslhy ot icrjXess ct'vtaa ^^ 
<^ply her loss. Banauo. the \qTaV soX&m, "*** 
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for restraint of evil thoughts which enter Iiis tnind 
as they iiad entered that of Macbeth, but which work 
no evil there, is set over against Macbeth, as virtue is 
set over against disloyalty. The witches are the super- 
natural beings of terror, in harmony with Shakspere's 
tragic period, as the fairies of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream are the suj^matural beings of his days of 
fancy and frolic, and as Ariel is the supernatural 
genius of his latest period. There is at once a 
grossness, a horrible reality about the witches, and a 
mystery and grandeur of evil influence. 

33. Antony and Cleopatra, though by the person 
of Antony it connects itself with Julius Casar, is a 
striking contrast to that play in subject and in style, 
and is separated from it in the chronological order by 
a wide interval. In May of the year t6o8, Blount (after- 
wards one of the publishers of the First Folio) entered 
in the Stationers' register A Book called Antony and 
Cleopatra. This was, not , improbably, Shakspere's 
tragedy. The source of the play is the life of Antonius 
in North's Plutarch. Shakspere had found in Plutarch 
his Brutus almost ready made to his hand : he deemed 
it necessary to transform and transfigure the Antony 
of history, stained as he is by crimes not only of 
voluptuousness but of cruelty. " Of all Shakspere's 
historical plays," wrote Coleridge, " Antony and Cleo- 
patra is by far the most wonderful," and he calls 
attention to what he terms its " happy valiancy " of 
style. Shakspere, indeed, nowhere seems a greater 
master of a great dramatic theme. JTJicaio ral ideals , 
the doctrines, the stoical habits and stoical philosophy , 
of- Brutusand Portia, are as remote as possible from ^ 
the sensuoiIir!{|ileiiduars of the life in Egypt, from 1 

Antony's careless magnificence of strength, and the 
beauty, the arts, and endless variety of Cleopatra. 
Yet, though the tragedy has all the glow and colour of 
oriental magnificence, it remains true at heart to the 
moral lavs which govern human \ife. TUt ■w'sis'ks^ "A 
pleasvrs Ky the Egyptian Queen a^ni Vt\ -^twrna-^ 
ifrjwSy 4(1, g Matt, even fatto ti&e fast. 'Vwxfe '^"^f 



Jtrue confidence, no steadfast strength of love possibl 

f between Antony and his "serpent of old Nile." Eacl 

1 inspires the other with a mastering spirit of fascination 

bat Antony knows not the moment when Cleopatra ma 

be faithless to him, and Cleopatra weaves her endle; 

snares to retain her power over Antony. 

]?nmTn rnlHipr gradually loses his energy, his judg 
ment, and even his joy in life; at last, the despair < 
spent forces settles down upon him, and it is only ou 
of despair that he snatches strength enough to figh 
fiercely when driven to bay. He is the ruin of ClM 
patra's magic. Upon Cleopatra herself the geniti 
of Shaks[Jere has been lavished. She i 
n-onderful of his creations of women, formed of tt 
greatest number of elements — apparently conflict 
mg elements, yet united by the mystery of lift 
"To heap up together all that is most unsubstar 
tial, frivolous, vain, contemptible, and variable, 
the worthlessness be lost in the magnitude, anc 
sense of the sublime spring from the very element 
of littleness : to do tliis belonged only to Shakspew 
that worker of miracles-" While creating, with 
much imaginative ardour, his Cleopatra, ShakspC 
yet stands away from her, and, in a manner, criticiaj 
her. Enobarbus, who sees through every i 
guile of tne yueen, is, as it were, a chorus to the plaj 
a looker-on at the game ; he stands clear of the goMe 
haze which makes up tlie atmosphere around f" 
patra ; and yet he is not a mere critic or commen 
(Shakspere never permitting the presence of a pe 
in his drama who is not a tnie portion of it). Enobaibli 
himself is under the influence of the charm of A ' 
and slays himself because he has wronged his n 
The figures of Antony and the Queen are ennol 
and elevated by the strong power of attraction, evi 
of devotion, which they exert over tliose ahoilt tl 
— Antony over Enobarbus, Cleopatra over Iver U 
Mtilancs, Charmian and has. ' 

* 34- Coriolanus was \\T'iUet\ abuvw. \fio?..*' 
" 1 C6e metrical characterisiwa. Iftie ^ 
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tesi puts it next after Antony ami Cleopatra, and it 
is probable that such is its actual place in llie chro- 
nological order. Shakspere in his North's Plutarth 
found another subject for tragedy. Having rendered 
into an the history of the ruin of a noble nature 
through voluptuous self-indulgence, he went ori 
lo represent the ruin of a noble nature through 
haughtiness and pride. From Egypt, with its 
splendours, its glow, its revels, its inoml licence, we 
pass back to austere republican Rome. The majestic 
figure of VoUwiHifl is Shakspere's ideal of the Roman 
matron. The gentle Vjr^IJa is the most dutiful and 
tenderly loyal of wives, and her friend Valeria — (how 
ipte from the free-tongued girls of Cleopatra) — is 

The tnooD of Rome, choste as ihe icicle 
That's cunlid by Ihc ftost Ironi purest snow 
And hintpi on Dian's temple. 

Itit, although free from voluptuousness, the con- 
1 of Rome is not strong and sound, There is 
ttical division between the patricians and plebeians, 
lupere regards iJi£_peap]e as an overgrown child 
ind kindly instincts ; owning a basis of 
ammon-sense, but capable of being led 
fey by its leaders ; possessed of little judgment and 
TeftBoning powers, and without cajiacity for self- 
Jt is not for t he people that Shakspere in 
Bptay reserves his scorn, but for their tribunes, the \_ 
;ogues, who mislead and per\-ert them^a pair of 
] foxes. Although nobler types of individual 
icter are to be found among the patricians than 
i;I^ebeians, the dramatist is not blind to the patri- 
\ vices, and indeed the whole tragedy turns upon 
atistence and the influence of these, rprigbnus 
fc tiitture of a kindly and generous disposition, but 
Inherits the aristocratical tradition, and his kind- 
s strictly limits itself to the circle which includes 

•Se of his nu-n '•■'l'-- ai"^ f^'^'A- Yot VvWTOSi&EXVR. 

. a ttncration ajDproaching lo 'kdt'b\\\-V ■, '^^ ''^ '''^'^ 
: to fae a subordinate vmAei r — ^■— *-—- 
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old Menenius he has an almost filial regard ; but tl 
people aje " slaves," " curs," "minnows," His haughtii 
ness becomes lowering, because his pereonal pride! 
which in itself is great, is built up over a solid and higl^ 
reared pride of class. When he is banished his bitter^ 
ness arises not only from his sense of the contemptiblq 
nature of the adversaries to whom he is forced t 
yield, but from the additional sense that he has been 
, deserted by his own class, " the dastard nobles." 
* would henceforward, if possible, be himself alone,! 
I standing 

As if a man ivere ai.thor of himself 
And knew no olhcr kin. 



^H And it is in this spirit ot revolt against the bonds 
^H society and of nature that he advances against hi 
^H native city. But his haughtiness cannot really plao 
^H him above nature. In the presence of his wife, I ' 
^^^ boy, and his mother, the strong tnan gives way, and i 
^V restored once more to human love. And so his fi 
^V comes upon him. To the last something of his prid 
remains, and the immediate occasion of his death i 
an outbreak of that sudden passion, springing f 
his self-esteem, which had already often and grievoud 
wronged him. 

Menenius Agrippa is like an earlier Gonzalo of 2 

Temfiestf an incarnation of humorous common-sense 

he has for Coriolanus a fatherly care, regards hll 

^^^ with a fatherly admiration, and would if possible esx 

^^Ltiim from himself 

^^M 35. Timon of Athens is, beyond reason^ 
^^K doubt, only in part the work of Shakspere. Whetbe 
^^^ Shakspere worked upon materials furnished by w 
older play, or whether he left his play a (foment t 
be completed by another hand, is uncertain; tb 
former supposition is perhaps the correct on^ tUlD 
ihe older writer may possibly ha\-e l>een GooHl 

fl'i/h'ns. There is a substanl\a,\ agietrmenl t ^* 

the best critics as to what poiUCit\s ol ft* \' 
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be distinguished, with some confidence, as the nou- 
Hliaksperian parts ; Act I. Sc i. L.. 189-240, 258-373. 
(or? from entrance of Apemantus to etid of scene), 
ii. (certainly); Act 11. Sc. ii. L. 45-124; all Act 111., 
except Sc. vL L. 98-115; Act IV. Sc ii. L. 30-50, 
(?) iii. L. 293-362, 399-413, 454-543 ; Act V. (?) Sc L 
'-■ "--59. "-. ^■ 

There is no external evidence which helps to deter- 
mine the date at which Shakspere wrote liis part of 
the play ; but it was probably later than Alachelh and 
earlier than Peric/es. The year 1607 is a date which 
cannot be far astray. 

The sources from which Shakspere derived an ac- 
quaintance with the story of T>mon were Paynter's 
Palate of PUasure, a passage in Plutarch's Life of 
Mark Antony, and, in particular, a dialogue of Lucian. 
But if Shakspere worked upon an older play, it may 
have been through it that he obtained the materials 
which ai>pear to come from Lucian. Another play on 
the subject of Timon existed in i5oo, which has been 
edited by Dyce. It was, in tbeopinion of Dyce, intended 
for an academic audience, and there is no evidence suf- 
ficient to prove that it had been seen by Shakspere. 

Although only a fragment, Shakspere's part of the 
]ilay is written with the liighest dramatic energy. 
Nothing is more intense than the conception and ren- 
dering of Timon's feelings when he turns in haired 
from the evil world. The rich Lord Timon has lived 
in a rose-coloured mist of ])leasant delusions. The 
' -nferring of favours has been with hira a mode of 
. i!idly self-indulgence, and he has assumed that every- 
■ iiL- is as liberal- hearted and of as easy generosity as 
lii is himself. Out of his pleasant dream he wakes 
lo find the baseness, the selfishness, and ingratitude of 
lite world. And he passes violently over from hLs 
former lax philanthropy to a fierce hatred of mankind. 
The practical Alcibiades sets at once about righting 
[lie wrongs which he has suffered, ■?)\!.V Tto\ov> ««^ 
• •niy rage a,n6. then die. His rage Kmv'^^e^'^^'^^'^^'^^ 
of a jawibte noMenesa in htm . \ve cMva^v aKji\««*>s*^ 
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Jmseir, as Alcibiades can, to the harsh and polluted 
of the world ; yet the rage also proceeds from a 

reakness of nature. The dog-like Apemant us accept^ 

'ell-contented, the evil which Alcibiades would 
[punish, and from which Timon flies. He barks and 
snarls, but does not really suffer. The play is 
painful one, unrelieved by the presence of beauty t 
human worth, except such worth as Timon's steward 
possesses, and thU his master blinded by his fierc6 
misanthropy, has no eyes to see. 

36. Pericles is the first of the group of plaj's whidll 
I have named Romances. Shakspere's portion of ths 
play has something of the slightness of a preliminary 
sketch. The first two acts are evidently by anothe 
writer than Shakspere, and probably the scenes i 
Act IV. (Sc. ii., v., and vl), so revolting to our motU^ 
feeling, are also to be assigned away from him. WIu 
remains (Acts HI., IV., V., omitting the scenes jlK 
mentioned), is the pure and charming romance t 
Marina the sea-bom child of Pericles, her loss, an 
the recovery of both child and mother by the afilictei 
Prince. Whether Shakspere worked upon the foundf 
tioQ of an earlier play, or whether the non-Shaksperiw 
parts of Pericles were additions made to what be hat 
written, we cannot say with certainty. It is suppose* 
by some critics that three hands can be distinguished' 
that of a general reviser who wrote the first two a " 
and Gower's choruses — jjossibly the dramatist Geag 
Wilkins ; that of a second writer who contributed u 
(Offensive scenes of Act IV. ; and, thirdly, the hand ( 

Ihakspere. Pericles ivas entered in the StatioiW 
■Kgister, 1608, by the bookseller Blount, and was Wi 
lished with a very ill-arranged text the next year (iM 
by another bookseller, who had, it is believed, sunt 
titiously obtained his copy. It was not indud 
among the plays given in the first or second foUo^ \ 
appeared, ivith six added plays, in the third f " 
rddj. The story upon wliicU P*ri<:t(s Sa lcraii&4' 
thatghenin I^nrence Twine's PalUrnt of J" " 
it «a * 
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version from the French ; given also in Gower's Con- 
fessio Amanlis, and originally written about the fifth or 
sixth century of our era, in Greek. In all these earlier 
forma of the tale the name of the prince or king of 
Tyre is Apollonius, not Pericles, Both Twine and 
Gower appear to have been made use of by the tt-riters 
of Pericks, and the debt to Gower is acknowledged by 
hia introduction as the " presenter " of the play. It 
should be noted that in 1608, probably immediately 
after the production of the playi appeared a novel by 
George Wilkins, The Painfull Adventures of Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre, which once more tells the story in 
prose, the version in this instance being in great 
measure founded upon the play, of which Wilkins him- 
self is conjectured to have been one of the authors. 

The drama as a whole is singularly undramatic. 
It entirely lacks unity of action, and the prominent 
figures of the opening scenes quickly drop out of the 
jilay. A main part ofthe story is briefly told in rhymed 
verse by the presenter. Gower, or is set forth in dumb 
show. But Shakspere's portion is one and indivisible. 
It opens on shipboard with a tempest, and in Shak- 
spere's bier play of storm and wreck he has not 
attempted to rival the earlier treatment of the subject 
" No poetry of shipwreck and the sea," a living poet 
writes, " has ever equalled the great scene of Perida ; 
no such note of music was ever struck out of tlie clash 
and contention of tempestuous elements." Milton, when 
writing Lyddas, the elegy upon his drowned friend, 
remembered this scene, and one line in particular — 

And humming water shall o'erwhelm ihy corpse 
To this rage of storm succeeds the hush of Cerimon's 
studioub chamber, m which the wife of Pericles, tossed 
.lihore by the waves, wakens wonderingly from her 
trance to the sound of melancholy music. Ccrimon, 
who IS master of the secrets of nature, who is liberal 
in his " leanied charity," who 'heVi \\. eN« 
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first study for Prospera In the fifth act 
ftlanna, so named from her birth at sea, has grown to 
the age of fourteen years, and is, as it were, a sister of 
I Miranda and Perdita (note in each case the signtli'> 
icant name). She, like Perdila, is a child lost by he* 
parents, and, like Perdita, we see her flower-like v ' ' 
her flowers — only these floM'ers of Marina are not foi 
a menymaking, but a grave. The melancholy i 
Pericles is a clear-obscnre of sadness, not a gloom c 
cloudy remorse like that of Leontes. His meeting 
with his lost Marina is like an anticipation of tin 
scene in which Cymbeline recovers his sons an< 
daughter ; but the scene in Pericles is filled with j 
rarer, keener passion of joy. And again, the i 
vellous meeting between I^ontes and Hermione t 
anticipated by the union of Pericles and his I'haisa 
Thus Ptricles containing the motives of much thai 
was worked out more fully in later dramas, may b 
said to bear to the Romances somewhat of the sam 
relation which The Two Genllemen of Verona bears I 
the comedies of love which succeeded it in Sbai 
spere's second dramatic period. 

37. Cymbeline interleaves with a fragment i 
British history taken from Holinshed, a storj- froi 
Boccaccio's Decameron (gth Novel of and Day), tti 
Gene\Ta of the Italian novel corresponding to Shxk 
spere's Imogen. I'he story is told in a tract callei 
Westu-ard Jor Smelts, i6io (stated by Sleevens t 
Malone to have been published as early as 1603)! 
but Shakspere appears in some way, directly or il 
directly, to have made acquaintance with it as givt 
by Boccaccio, It is a singular circumstance (hat il 
the 1600 ([uarto edition oi Mucfi Ado about Notkh^ 
the opening stage direction runs : " Enter 1 
[and] Innt^n his wife ;" but no speech i 
m the comedy to Innogen, nor docs her 1 
appear. Here Imogen is wife to Ij;onatus Pos 
77n? names of the two princes S\«i>ts\ie«; % 
rell as the kind's name, in Ho\ms\»e4 -, tMl 4«S Ij 
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among ihe mountains of Wales, appear to have been 
invented by the dramatist. 

Dr. Fonnan records in his MS. Booke of Plaies and 
Notes thereof^ that he saw Cymbeline acted ; but he 
gives no date. His book, however, belongs to the 
years r6io-i6ii, and the metrical and other internal 
evidence point to that time as about the period 
when the drama must have been written. It is 
loosely constructed, and some passages possess little 
dramatic intensity. Several critics have questioned 
whether the vision of Po.sthumus (ActV. Sc iv.) is of 
ShaksjX;re's authorship, and it is certainly poorly con- 
ceived and written. Nevertheless, the play is one of 
singular charm, and contains in Imogen one of the 
loveliest of Shakspere's creations of female character. 

"Posthumus and Imogen" would be a fitter name 
for the play than Cymbeline. TJie weak king, 
governed by his strong-minded, ambitious wife, has 
but a small share in the action ; it is designed that 
the heroine shall have no true father, no friend or pro- 
tector for a time, except her faithful servant, Pisanio. 
His children— -royal in nature— inherit none of the 
king's weakness. The Queen transmits to lur son 
only her evil disposition, with none of her force of 
intellect. Cloten is the aristocrat fool, thick-witted, 
violent, with the coarse conceit of a high-bom boor. 
Imogen has the incredible bad taste to prefer to him 
" a poor and worthy gentleman," endowed with 
beautiful gifts of nature, and possessed of ail the 
■ iilture of his time. But Posthumus, with his plain 
Uritish understanding, jmrted from his wife, is no match 
for the craft and cunning of Italy. His faith in 
Imogen is of a half-romantic kind, unconfirmed by 
calm and deep acquaintance with her heart : that faith 
is not subtly poisoned, like the love of Othello, but sud- 
denly, in one brief and desperate encounter, over- 
thrown. His jealousy is not heroic, like Othello's ; it 
sho»-s someihing of grosancss, mkwotCwj t:^ V'e. ■w»'« 
se/iC In due rimepenitentVal fiovioviioe&\\s.-«':«s_,V(^ 

j:j[UiHiittiuuiii'~^~~ 
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of parent and lost children, the erring husband ii 

3 the quick-beating, joyous heart of his wife. 
Except grandeur and majesty, which were reserved 
for Hermione and Queen Katherine, everything that 
. make a woman lovely is given by the poet to 
mogen ; quick and exquisite feelings, brightness ol 
* intellect, delicate imagination, energy to hate evil, a 
to right what is wrong,* scorn for what is mean 
rude, culture, dainty womanly accomplishments, the 
gift of song, a capacity for exquisite happiness, and n 
less sensitiveness to the sharpness of sorrow, a poweS 
of quick recovery from disaster when the warmth ol 
love breathes upon her once more, beauty of a type 
which is noble and refined. And her lost brothen 
are gallant youths, bred happily far from the court, 
wilds where their generous instincts and love of fi 
dom and activity find innocent if insufficient model 
of gratification. As in ail the works of this period, a 
open-air feel!ng pervades a great part of the drama ; 
nature, itself joyous and free, ministers to what v 
beautiful, simple, or heroic in man, while yet by Shak 
spere nature alone is never anywhere conceived at 
sufficient to satisfy the heart or the imagination of ^ 
human being. With reconciliation and reunion tbh 
like ihe other Romances, closes. Even lachimo— 
a kind of les? absolutely evil lago, suitable to comedj 
instead of tragedy— must repent and be forgiven. 
38. The Tempest was probably wTitten lati 

I the year 1610. A few months previously had appt 
Rn account of the wreck of Sir George Somers' ship n 
ft tempest off the Bermudas, entitled A DUcmitry ^ 
ih^ Bermudas, olherwhe calUd tht lie of Divels, «&*. 
written by Silvester Jourdan. Shakspere (Act L S ' 
iL L, aag) makes mention of "the still-vexed B« 
iDOOthes," Several points of resemblance render i 
probable that Shakspere in writing the play had Jwi 
dan's tract before him. (See preface to Clardo^ 
J^ress edition of The Tempest, \>p. 6, t >) KSAAa^ 
'hat in following Greene's Pandoito, as S\\A.%-g g^_ft 
' A« /"• ' ' " ' ' "' ^ ""^ 
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aside from it in one important particular — Perdita is 
not cast adrift at sea in a rudderless boat. Why? 
Probably because Shaksjiere had already made use of 
ihis incident in The Tempest. In the Induction to 
lotison's Bartholomew Fair, 1614, there is what seems 
jii allusion to Shakspere's Caliban of The Tempest: 
" If there he never a Semanl-mouster {' the Fayre who 
can heipe it, he sayes ; nor a nest oi Antigutsf He 
is lotli to make Nature afraid in his Playes, like those 
that beget Tales, Tempests, and such like DrolUries." 
The upward limit of date is fixed by a passage (Act 
II. Sc i. L. 147-157) in which Gonzalo describes his 
imaginary commonwealth, borrowed from Florio's 
translation of Montaigne's Essays, published 1603. 
The striking resemblance of Shakspere's lines begin- 
ning "The cloud-capt towers" (Act IV. Sc. i. L. 152) 
to a passage in the Earl of Stirling's Tragedie of 
T)arius (Edinburgh 1603, London 1604) should also 
be noted. 

Beyond the suggestions obtained Irom Jourdan's 
tract no source of the story of the play can be pointed 
out. Mention was made by the poet Collins of a tale 
called Anrelio ami Isabella containing the same inci- 
dents, but Collins was in [his point mistaken ; he may, 
however, have seen some other Italian story which re- 
sembled The Tempest. The name Setebos (Sycorax's 
god, Act I, Sc. ii. L. 373), and perhaps other names 
of persons, Shakspere found in Eden's History of 
Travaik, 1577. In the absence of evidence as to 
a source of the play, the most interesting and im- 
portant fact in connection with the subject is that 
the German dramatist Jacob Ayrer, who died in 
1605, was author of a play, Die schone Siiiea, the 
plot of which has so much in common with the 
plot of The Tempest that it has been supposed that 
They must have had the same original (see Clarendon 
Pre s^ ed itinrwiQ y/u Xf"'P"*. prpf-"-", p. ij^, Ift 
both appear a magician, his arX'j 6a.v\^vei, wA "^^ 
.ittendant spirit ; in both, the son. ol V^- wesss; 
fweoair " "' ■ " -^v.„„™«, 
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dered powerless by magic, and he is made ihe b 
of logs for bis mistress ; in both the story ends « 
reconciliation and the happiness of the lovers. Englislt 
actors were in A)Ter's [own, Niimbeig, in 1604 and 
1606 ; in 1613, English actors performed in Germaa 
a Sedm. Possibly Shakspere, through some companj 
acting in Germany, may have received an account 
Ayrer's play. 

T itf Ttmp est, although far from lacking dramatic a 
human interest, has something in its spirit of tb< 
nature of a clear and solenm vision. It expre 
Shakspere's highest and serenest view of life. _E 
ipewr the great enchanter, is altogether the opposite a 
the siilgar magician. With command over the d 
mental powers, which study has brought to him, I 
possesses moral grandeur, and a command over himset 
in spite of occasional fits of involuntary abstracda 
and of intellectual impatience ; he looks down on liT 
and sees through it, yet will not refuse to take \ 
part in it I5 Shak-spere's e aijyplay of supematUTa 
ageaei«6 — A Afiiin r mm i rr X ij^h ft i frf iirt — ihi' "hum: 
. mortals" were made the sport of the frolic-lovii 
elves ; here the supernatural powers attend on ai 
obey their niler. man.^'-It Im been suggested th 
Prospeto, the great enchanter, is Shaksi>ere himse 
and that when he breaks his staiT, dron-ns his \kaA 
and dismisses his air)' spirits, going back to the duti< 
of his dukedom, Shakspere was thinking of his om 

■ resigning of his powers of imaginative enchantmeill 
his parting from the theatre, where his attends 
Gpiriis had played their parts, and his return to Sts 
ford. 
The persons in this play, while remaining real ai. 
living, arc conceived in a more abstract way, infll$ j 
types than those in any other work of Shaks 
Pf^P^rp is the highest wisdom and moral altaiiu 
Comalo is humorous common-sense inoimaied J^l 
thst is meanest and most des^iicaWc aw^a^Vk"' 
"Tetched conspirators ; Jiliiatvda, iNVose "nunft ai 
to suggest wondq ' ' — ^-^ 
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framed in the purest and simplest type of woman- 
hood, yet made substantial by contrast with A n"pl | 
who is an unbodied joy, too much a creature of light 
and air to know human affection or human sorrow ; 
Qjiitan (the name formed from cannibal) stands at the 
other extreme, with all the elements in him — appetites, 
intellect, even imagination — out of which man emerges 
into early civilisation, but with a moral nature that is 
still gross and malignant. Over all presides Prospero 
like a providence. And the spirit of reconciliation, 
■ f forgiveness, harmonising the contentions of men, 
;i|iears in The Tempest in the same noble manner 

it il apj>ears in The Winter's Tale, Cymbeline, and 
!l,-nty VIII. (See Mr. Brooke's Primer: English 
IJleraiure, pp, 86, 87.) 

Shakspere seems in this play, among other things, 
lo consider the question : \J*at4s.Jme__freedgm ? 
Ariel, incapable of human bonds, pants for liberty ; 
Caliban sings his dnmken song of freedom, and con- 
spires to throw off the yoke of Prospero's rule ; but 
Fe rdinand , the lover, finds true freedom in service . 
to her he loves ; and Prospero, resigning his magic " 
powers, finds it in the law of human duty. 

The conception of Caliban, it may be noted, had 
occurred to Shakspere when he wrote TroHus ami 
Cressida (Act III. Sa iii. L. 264). The action of The 
Tempest is comprised within three hours. 

39. The Winter's Tale was seen at the Globe on 
May 15, 1611, by Dr. Forman, and is described in 
his MS. Booke of Plaiei aiui Notes thereof. The versi- 
fication is that of Shakspere's latest group of plays ; 
no five-measure lines are rhymed ; run-on lines and 
double endings are numerous. The tone and feeling 
of TVie Winter's Tale place it in the same |)eriod with 
The Tempest and Cymdeline ; its breezy air is surely 
that which blew over Warwickshire fields upon Shak- 
spere now returned to Stratford ; its country lads and 
lasses, and their junketings, are vVosc ■«\\!t\ Vv\s*5a *n& 
poet had in a happy spirit lenewcfiVx^^tt^jaNs^asv;*.-, 
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Like the romantic pastoral of ShaJispere's mid-periodT 
of authorship, As You Like It, this comedy is founded I 
upon the tale of an early contemporary of the poet— 
upon Greene's Pandoslo, or, as it was afterwards named 
I3oraslus and Fawnia, first published in igSS. Thi 
idea of inirodudiig Time as a chorus comes f 
Greene, and all the principal characters, excep 
Paulina and the incom|>arabte rogue Autolycus. Ai 
if to prove his right to deal as he pleased with th( 
dramatic unity of time, Shakspere includes all th< 
incidents of TAe Tempest wilhin the period of three 
hours, while the spectator of TAc iVintet's Tale see 
Perdiia first as a babe, and aftenvards as a maiden o 
sixteen about to become a wife. In Greene'i 
Bellaria, whom Shakspere has named Hemiione, die 
upoD hearing of the loss of her son ; in Shakspeic'i 
play she hves to be reunited » her repentan 
husband. 

After his manner, Shakspere drives forward to w 
chiefly interests him in the subject. The jealousy o 
loonies is not a detailed dramatic study like the \xpi\ 
and jealousy of Othello. It is a gross madness whid 
mounts to the brain, and turns Leontes' whole i 
into unreasoning passion. The character of the n 
suflerer Henuione is that with which the dramatist i) 

» above all concerned — this first; and, secondly, 
^ace, beaut>-, and girlish hapjtiness of Ferdiia; whilib 
of the subordinate persons of the drama, Shak^eifi 
delights chiefly in his oiiti creation, Autolycus, tfl 
most charming of rogues and rovers. Hermione nw 
be placed side by side with the Queen Kalharioe t 
Henry VIII., which play belongs to this period 
Both are noble sufferers, who by the dignity and pur' 
of their natures transcend all feeling of vulgar resa 
menL Deep and even quick feeling never lendi 
Hemiione mcapable of an admirable justice S 
deprives her of a true sense of pity for htm irho.^ 
gravely wrongs both her and himscU- 'VbctwaS' 
kiadreii, witli fonriveness andreconc'K\a!ii<«i,'4'ft 
oaerffcrt - ' -" ^ 
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of the last piays of Shakspere. The return to life of 
the lost Heraiione is, as it were, set visibly before onr 
eyes ; we assist at the reanimating of one who had 
become a monumental memory ; for her recovered 
daughter she has words of tenderness ; her husband 
she embraces in silence, and we know that the for- 
giveness is without reserve. 

Perdita belongs to the group of exquisite youthful 
figures set over against those of their graver and 
sadder elders in the plays of this period. She is one 
of the same company with Miranda and Marina, and 
the youthful sons of Cymbeline. The shepherdess- 
princess, " queen of curds and cream," is less a vision 
than Miranda, the child of wonder, but more perhaps 
a creature of this earth. There is nothing lovelier or 
more innocently joyous in poetry than Perdita at the 
rustic merry-making, sharing her flowers with old and 
young. And in Florizel she has found a lover, fiill of 
the innocence and cliivalry of unstained early man- 

Autolyais stands by himself among the creations of 
the dramatist. The art of thieving as practised by 
him is no crime, but the gift of some knavish god. 
He does not trample on the laws of morality, but 
dances or leaps over them with so nimble a foot that 
we forbear to stay him. In the sad world which con- 
tains a Leontes and can lose a MarailUus, so light- 
hearted a wanderer must be pardoned even if he be 
light-fingered, and sometimes mistakes for his own 
ihc sheet bleaching on the hedge, which happens to 
be ours. The name Autolycus Shakspere probably I 

foinid in Golding's translation of Ovid's Metamorphoies, J 

40. King Henry VIII., as we learn from Sir J 
Henry \Votlon and from T. Lorking, was being enacted I 
as a new play at the Globe Theatre, under the name I 
All is True, in June, 1613, when some burning paper ^ 
shot ofi" from a cannon set fire to the thatch and 
occasioned the destructiotv ot \\\e \i\&Oi\ft%, \'<.'V'!^ 
beea s/iown conclusively by 'M.r.SiiieMm^kGeTitlemei*^ 
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TroMsaOi^ns, 1874) that the [ 
1 Sbakspere's hand, in pan from ] 
Geiman critic (Hertzberg) has desoibed I 
as " a chionicle'hisloiy with three and a 
tropbes. vaiied br a mairiage and a coronation piageant, 
ending abniptlj* with the baptism of a child." It b 
indeed inooberent in structure. After all our sjm 
palhies have been engaged upon the ade of du 
wronged Queen Katfaaiine, we are caUed upon to 
rejoice in the mairiage triumph of her rival, Anne 
BuUeo- " The greater part of the fifth act, in 'Whach 
the inteiest ought lobegatheiiiig toaheadj^vccapi 
with matters in which we have not been pr^iaied ^ 
lake any interest by what went before, and on \ ' * " 
no interest b reflected by what comes after." 
\-)ew«d from another side, that of its metrical woifc^ 
man&hip. the play is equally deficient in unity, ; 
, indeed betrays unmtsu^bly the presence «f : 
B miters, Fletcher's verse had certain strongly^naiktii 

tacteristics, one of which is the verj- fte<]ueDt a 
Pcotrence of double endings. A portion id HeHwyVIlt. 
is written in the verse of Fletcher, and a piortion a 
certainly in Shaksiiere's ver^. Going over the jrfajj 
scxne Irt- scene. Ikir. Spedding arrived at the followii^ 
tesuli ; 

Shakspere s part : Act I. Sci., ii. ; Act II. Sciu.*»v.j. 

" t HI. Sc ii. (to exit of the king), Aa V. Sc i ,' 

e rest of the play is by Fletcher. 

In Shakspcre's part the proportion of doiiblfi 

mdings is I to 3 ; in Fletcher's, ■ to 17 (Spedoinc)! 

n Shakspere's part the pro|>OTtion of unstopt tines ia 

■x to Vo^\ in Fletchers, i to 379 (Fvrnival); tJ 

~ ' _>ere's part there are 45 light endings and 3]| 

»k endings ; in Fletcher's, 7 light endings and fl 

^Weak ending (Ingram); in Shakspere's [tart there ud 

i rhymes, ah acadtnlal; in Fletcher's, ten rhyOMa 

"■(FtEAV). j 

Vpon v;hat plan were the jomi \a.\»OT* ^ ^**t3 
JP^eand Fletcher conducted ? tVve fo\\w'vn%^«M 
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days, when a play was wanted in a hurry, lo set tn-o or 
three, or even four hands, at work upon it ; and the 
occasion of the Princess Elizabeth's marriage (Feb- 
ruary, 1612-1613) may very likely have suggested the 
production of a play representing the marriage of 
Henry VIII. and Anne Bullen. .... I should con- 
jecture that Shakspere had conceived the idea of a 
great historical drama on the subject of Henry VIII., 
which would have included the divorce of Katharine, 
the fall of Wolsey, the rise of Cranmer, the coronation 
of Annp Bullen, and the final separation of the linglish 
from .111. J.omish Church, which being the one great 
iiistoriLal event of the reign, would naturally be 
chosen as the focus of poetic interest ; that he had 
proceeded in the execution of this idea as far, perhaps, 

as the third act when finding that his fellows 

of the Globe were in distress for a new play lo honour 
the marriage of the Lady Elizabeth with, he thought 

'that his half-finished work might help them, and ac- 
cordingly handed them his manuscript to make what 
they could of it ; that they put it into the hands of 

, Fletcher (already in high lepute as a popular and 
expeditious playwright), who, finding the original 
design not very suitable to the occasion, and utterly 
beyond his capacity, expanded the three acts into fi\e, 
by interspersing scenes of show and magnificence, and 
passages of description and long poetical conversations, 
in which his strength lay .... and so turned out a 
splendid ' historical raasque or show-play,' which was, 
no doubt, very popular then, as it has been ever since." 
There are three great figures in the play clearly and 
strongly conceived by Shakspere : The King, Queen 
Katharine, and Cardinal Wolsey. The Queen is one 
of the noble, long-en during sufferers, just-minded, 
disinterested, truly charitable, who give their moral 
gravity and grandeur lo Shakspere's last plays. She 
has clear-sighted penetration to see through the Car- 
dinal's cunning practice, and a\D^t^' ^wGvi^a.'wotv^'gi®.*- 

B'Aflf is base, but no unwoilVij ^t^otvA \e.^-«OTis^^_ 

flbiiliiS^giiriiiiyiiHl 
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indulgent ; but Shakspere will hardly allow us to jud( 
Henry sternly. He is a lordly figure, with a ft 
abounding strength of nature, a self-confidence, 
ease and mastery of life, a power of effortless sw 
and seems bom to pass on m triumph over those wf 
have fallen and are afllicted. Wolsey is drawn wit 
superb power : ambition, fraud, vindictiveness, hav 
made hira their own, yet cannot quite ruin a natiu 
possessed of noble qualities. It is hard at firet t 
refuse to Shatspere the authorship of Wolsey's ^inoi 
soliloquy in which he bids his greatness farew* 
(Act III. Sc iL L. 350-372), but it is certain 
Fletcher's, and when one has perceived this, one pe 
ceives also that it was an error ever to suppose 
written in Shakspere's manner. The scene in whi( 
the vision appears to the dying Queen is also Fletcberl 
and in his highest style. We can see from the pli 
that if Shakspere had returned at the age of fifty 
the historical drama, the works written then woul 
have been greater in moral grandeur than those w 
from his thirtieth to his thirty-fifth years. 

I Henry VIII., as the verse tests show, was probab 

written af^er Winicr's Tale, 161 r, and it must 
course have been written before June 1613. T 
name All is True, under which it was acted in t 
year, is referred to in the prologue to the play. 
Of doubtful plavs two may be noticed : 
41. Doubtful Plays.— (i.) T/ie Two Mble Xina 
was printed in quarto, 1634, on the title-page of wh 
edition the play is stated to have been written by " tl 
admirable worthies of their rime, Mr. John Fletcher ai 
Mr. William Shakspeare." One feels upon reading 
that there are certainly ivo auihors. Fletcher's I 
is present beyond any doubt ; and if the second w 
were not Shakspere, we have to ask wonderingly; WJ 
could he have been ? Who could have written ii 
manner which is so like the manner of Cymbe 
except the author of Cymbtlimf K iw\awi <i^ 
phy between the two wTiters xsas inaAt \« ^1/5 
— ■■ - .... j^^f— 
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of Style. The following portions were assigned by him 
to Shakspere : Act I., except parts of Sc. ii., which 
was either written by Shakspere and Fletcher in con- 
janction, or by Fletcher, and revised by Shakspere; 
Act II. Sc. i. ; Act 111. Sc. i., ii. ; Act IV. Sc. iii. ; 
Act V. (except Sc. ii). This division was subse- 
quently confirmed by Mr, Fleay's application of the 
double-ending test, by Mr. Furnivall's application of 
the stopped-]ine test, and by Professor Ingram's appli- 
cation of the weak-ending test. It must be noted, 
however, that while the evidence of the presence of 
two hands in the play is convincing, the most com- 
petent critics hesitate to make the assertion thai 
either of the writers was Shakspere. The following 
figures exhibit the results of the verse test : Light 
endings, Shakspere's part, i in ai; Fletcher's, i in 
445; wenk endings, Shakspere's part, i in 32, Flet- 
cher's, I in 1426. Unstopped lines, Shakspere's part, 
I in 2-1 ; Fletcher's, i in 5'26. Double endings, 
Shak-spere's part, i in 3'4; Fletcher's, i in fg, In 
the main tlie division made by Professor Spalding in 
his Letter on Shakspere's Authorship of Two NebU 
Kinsmen (reprinted by the New Shakspere Society, 
1876), and by Mr. Litttedale in his admirable edition 
of the play (New Shakspere Society, 1876) agrees 
with that of Mr. Hickson. 

The Shakspere portions of the play will repay a 
careful study. The characterisation may be faint, but 
there are animated pieces of dialogue, magnificent 
single speeches, and remarkable Shaksjjerian turns of 
expression and imagery. The story is derived from 
Chaucer's Kmghtes Tale. The underplot of Fletcher, 
made up of indecency and of trash in about equal 
proportions, is but slighdy connected with the nobler 
portion of the drama. Shakspere's portion was 
probably written before his latest Iragment— that of 
"o^- VIII. He was at this time abandoi^iLiAS^ -is^- 
^c authorship, and seems \.o \vaNe Vifce-ft. -^-JSiMt 
|i*7etcher should be the Vieu Vo V\s ^c'cCvs.'!.. 
trdIir.~.\X has been.\>A6.Vi ^ 
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that, in this play, the episode of King Edward's 
attempt upon the honour of the Countess of Salia- 
bur)' — nobly repulsed by her— is by Shakspere, i.e. 
from the entrance of the King, Act I. Sc ii. to end of 
Act II. The play was entered in the Stationers' 
register, Dec. i, 1595, and was published in the follow- 
ing year. If, therefore, any portion was from Shakspere's 
hand, it is of early date. The question of Shak- 
spere's authorship of the episode must be said to 
remain up to the present in doubt. Edward lit. b 
reprinted in the Tauchnitz edition oi Doublftil Playx 
of Shakespeart. 

(ii'.) Other plays which have been ascribed to 
Shakspere are i-air Emm, Georgc-a-Green, The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton, Arden of Feverslmm, Mitcedi 
The Birth of Merlin, 'Lamm for London, WarningfK 
Fair IVomen. Add die list from the Third KoHi 
(p. 30). If any one of these has any claim to b 
considered, even in part, Shakspere's, it is the York^ 
shire Tragedy. 
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SHAKSPERE FROM l6t6 TO 1 
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I. 1616 to 1642.— During Shakspere's life hen 
upon the whole the most steadily popular playwright 
of his time ; but for awhile the slighter sentiment and' 
the novel plots of Beaumont and Fletcher may havo 
proved more attractive with the public. Ben JonsoB,' 

Pwho sur\-ived Shakspere for many years, gathovd 
about him a school of younger writers, and thanj^ 
' never a great favourite with the people, w^is looked ap 
to as a master by those who cared more for v' 
thought and a scholarly style than for human I 
- ' n.i^nati\e truth. The \iviU\caUt)iv,VOT(««,Jll 
>/i!i edjiions of ShaVsTwies v>\a'« '«*«»■''■' 
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his wrilings ; and prefixed to the second folio is an 
enthusiastic tribute from a young poet, wliose homage 
was alone worth that of a multitude — the first pub- 
lished verses of John Milton, VV'e know also that 
one whom Milton did not honour — Charles I. — agreed 
with Milton in honouring Shakspere, and that his 
I'llays were frequently represented at St. James's and 
\Vhitehall. 

2. The Restoration Period.— The civil wars 
and the victory of Puritanism were, of course, un- 
favourable to the culture of dramatic poetry. In 1643 
the theatres were closed, .and they remained so until 
the latter end of the year 1659. During Charles II. 'a 
reign there were two currents of feeling with reference 
to Shakspere and the Elizabethan drama; it was im- 
possible lo deny the power and attraction of the works 
of the greatest English dramatic poet, but French 
tastes had begun to prevail, and much in Shakspere 
appeared anticjuated, nide, inartistic, almost barbarous. 
Davenant, who was not unwilling to be supposed a 
natural son of Shakspere, revived the great tragedies 
and some of the comedies and histories ; KiUigrew's 
new theatre opened with Henry IV.; the wonderful 
actor Betterton appeared as Hamlet in the first play 
of Shakspere represented after the Restoration, and 
(actresses now taking the female parts) Mrs. Betlerlon 
played with her husband. For her Ophelia hints 
were received from Davenant, drawn from his memory 
of the boy-Cphelias of an earlier time ; but her roost 
celebrated Shaksperian character was Lady Macbeth. 
There is abundant evidence of Shakspere's popularity 
after the Restoration ; it now, however, began to be 
thought needful to reform Shakspere to suit the taste 
of a refined and ingenious public. The attractions of 
spectacle and music were added to those of dramatic 
poetry. Dryden and Davenant altered 'J'he Tempest 
into The Enchanltil Island, with song and show, wvib. 
new characters ridiculously ouv ol \.eei^\n% -ws&v ■i&'i 
original p!ay, and ihe added m&X ol \Ti6ece.v.ci - 
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continued to be applied to his plays n-ith remorseless 
zeal during a long period of lime. Songs were added 
to Macbeth ,- Muih Ado about Nothing and Mtasure 
for Measure were mingled, and out of the mingled 
material was produced Davenani's Z<m> against Zotvrs. 
Dennis metamorphosed TAe Merry Wives into 
The Comical Gallant ; Durfey altered Cymbeli 
Hichard II. 'became. TAe Sicilian Usurper; Tate 
proved upon Kiiig Ltar by introducing love-passage« 
between Edgar and Cordelia, and giving Uie play 
a happy ending ; Ixird Lansdowne made a cmnici 
personage of Shylock ; CoiJey Cibber rehandled 
Richard IlL, and introduced some of the rants and 
time-honoured hits which ha\e been repeated on 
the stage until our own day, Drydeii (to retain 
to Restoration times) both praises and depreciates 
Shakspere, but as he grew older his admiration for 
Shakspere increased ; the dramatic work of his oi 
which Dryden most highly valued. All for Love, 
written in professed imitation of "the divine Shakt 
spere;" and his prose prefaces, which are often criticoT 
essays, contain some admirable remarks upon tlu 
genius of his great predecessoi'. Some of Mr. Pepys^ 
theatrical notes in his Diary, refer to plays of Sbok^ 
spere, which he deals with in a most amusing spirit! 
of superiority : " September 29, 1662, To the 
King's Theatre, where we saw Midsummer Nights 
Dream, which I had never seen before, nor shall ever 
again, for it is the most insipid, ridiculous play that 
ever I saw in my life." 

3, Shakspere Scholarship, 1700-1750. — In' 
1709 appeared the first critical edition of Shakspere' 
plays, that by Nicholas Rows ; he did somethii 
towards ascertaining the facts of Shakspere's life, 
corrected a large number of the grosser errors of 
folios. Rowe was succeeded as an editor by PtqjC 
'7^5 ; hissix qtiarto volumes are more admirable ftt 
a bibliographical than from a \\ieTarj "pow^ rf ■morf 
A« admiration of Shakspere was tea\,buvV\^ ^~'- 
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eighteenth century literature, not in the Elizaljelhan 
s|jirit, Theobald, the first hero of Pope's Dundad, 
" poor piddling Tibbald !" is infinitely a better editor 
than Pope ; if he amended the text often arbitrarily, on 
the other hand he first collated in anything like a 
scholarly manner the early copies of the plays. To 
his ingenuity as an emendator we owe the celebraled 
" 'a babbled of green fields," in the passage which 
tells of FalstalTs death. The merit of Theobald's 
tJition, 1733, was recognised, and it sold largely. 
Hanmer's edition, remarkable like Pope's for its e.x- 
lernal splendour, followed in 1744, and three years 
later appeared that of Warburton. Warburton was 
learned, but arrogant, and treats Shakspere with the 
contemptuousness a harsh schoolmaster might exhibit 
toward a naughty urchin. 

4. Garrick.— Such were Ihe editions of the first 
half of the last century. The second half was a pericd 
of laborious scholarship and of industrious research 
after everything which could throw light on Shakspere's 
life or illustrate his writings. Between the two periods 
rose suddenly to eminence the great actor David 
Garrick. The immediate successors of Beltertonwere 
Booth, famous for his. Othello, his rival Wilks, who 
played Hamlet, and Cibber, who appeared as his own 
Richard III., as lago, and as Cardinal Wols y. On 
October rg, 1741, at the theatre in Goodman's Fields, 
a young actor played for the first time Richard III. 
In a few weeks tiBrrick had become famous. The 
following year in Ireland, the hot summer and the young 
artor between them, produced what was named " The 
Oarrick Fever.'' " 'I'hat young man," said Pope. 
" never had his equal as an actor, and will never have 
a rival." In September. 1769, he assisted at a jubilee 
held in honour of Shakspere at Stratford -on- A von. 
The Garrick fever had resulted in a Shakspere fever. 
Yet Garrick. it must be confessed, took unwarrantable 
liberties n'jth the language and x'he'^\Q\s, <A -Cw. ^Jva^i-i, 
/i//Hse7f confessing that his adaplayou cS. Htti>ilrt -^■a: 
"'^ ^oat impudent thing he wet ^\&" 
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5. Shakspere Scholarship, i75o-i8oa— The 

editions of the second half of the eighteenth century, 
begin with that of Dr. Johnson, 1765, Johnson ; 
some of the substantial excellencies of Shakspere, bul 
his strong common sense was of a prosaic kind, and 
he often takes Shakspere to task for offences which 
only touch such prosaic common sense. As a moraJist 
he was especially shocked at Shakspere's not rewarding 
virtue and punishing vice in the persons of his dramas 
with an orthodox regularity. Capell's edition in 1768, 
his " Notes and Various Readings," and his " School' 
of Shakspere," were the labours of love of a 
learned man, who obscured his merits by a strangfi 
and contorted slyle of writing. The work of Jol 
was united with ihat of Steevens, five years latBfJ 
Steevens was acute, witty, and sometimes brilliant, but 
conceited, utterly devoid of reverence for Shakspere, 

»and without a true feeling for poetry. His adveraaiy; 
Malone, was duller, but more industrious, more honest 
and less vain. Steevens published a reprint of th* 
quartos (1766), and Six Old Plays the originals Ot 
which Shakspere founded some of his dramas, ini779J 
Malone's first edition appeared in 1790 ; it coDtainc 
his own notes with those of his predecessors ; and i 
1803, 1813, and 1821, followed Variorum Editions, 
the last of these, called Bom'dl's Malom, being lh« 
most complete. Malone, unfortunately, had a verj 
imperfect ear for verse. 

6, Ireland.— Volumes of notes and criticism, < 
which perhaps the best known is Farmer's Essa^ 
on the I^caming of Shakspere, became numerous ill 
the second half of the eighteenth century. In th( 

» last decade of that century Shakspere scholars wer 
Startled by the announcement of the discovery c 
Shakspere autographs, letters, conundrums, confes 
Eton of faith, and what not, of inestimable litcra 
%-alue ; /iaally, a drama by Shakspere — fo, 
— Mas /brt/icoming, and wasbrowghiw^oti^iics , 
Kemble. The discoverer was a ^oMW^msais 
Samuel IrelAod. Many people VeVieved ^m S"" 
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the Ireland discoveries, as many had beheved in those 
of Chatterlon ; but Malone attacked the imposture, 
and Ireland himself soon after made and published 
his Confessions. 

7. Mrs. Siddons. Kemble. Kean. — To Gar- 
rick's Shylock at Drury Lane, 1775, Portia was played 
by an actress announced simply as " a young lady." 
The young lady was the greatest of English tragic j, 
actresses, Sarah Siddons, who, with her brothers, John 
and Charles Kemble, sustained the glory of the 
bhaksperian drama upon (he English stage until 
after 1810. Great and passionate parts were nobly 
rendered by Mrs. Siddons. John Kemble excelled 
chiefly in characters that are lofty and dignified ; the 
Roman plays especially suited him ; but his Wolsey, 
his Hamlet, his Macbeth, and his Lear were also great 
and admirable impersonations. In 1814, three years 
before Kemble's retirement, Edmund Kean played to 
a thin attendance at Drury Lane the part of Shylock : 
the applause was overwhelming. It was nearly 
twenty years later, when struggling to get through the 
part of Othello, his head sunk on the shoulder of his 
son, who played lago, and he was borne away to his 
dea!hl>ed. Kean was the greatest tragic actor of our 
century.: he was truly inspired, intense, passionate, 
and even in his faults there was something of genius. 

S. Shakspere Study, 1800-1877.— A new era 
in the criticism of Shakspere was inaugurated by 
ihe lectures of S. T. Coleridge, 1S14: this was the 
criticism of genius, of reverence, and of love. 
Unhappily, Coleridge's lectures have come down to 
lis only in fragmentary forms, Charles Lamb and 
Hazlitt had led the way to such criticism, and others 
have followed in Ihe steps of Coleridge. Nor has the 
nineteenth century been deficient in textual scholar- 
ship. The editions of Singer, Collier, Knight, 
Halliwell, Dyce, and Staunton, and the adnuraJhVt 
Cambridg'e edilion, have shown vVie de'JQ'Acm o^ «s^- 
teaiporary £nglish scholars to t\\e wotVs q^ w« ^e'i 
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(share in such studies. The editions of Hudson a 
I of Grant White, and the magnificent Variorum EJJitioiS 
I of Fumess, now in process of publication, take lhei*B 
I place beside the best work of English Shakspere 
[Student From 1841 onwards for about ten ycare, 
P the Shakspere Society (of England) issued annually 
' a series of valuable publications illustrative of Shal 
pere's life and works. In 1852 Mr. Collier made t 
public aware of "an astounding discovery — that in g 
copy of the Second Folio puichased by him some thi 
years previously, existed a multitude of manu5criji| 
coirections, written, it might be supposed, in the fir* 
half of the seventeenth century, by a frequenter of rt 
theatres, who had possessed the volume, A select' 
from these manuscript corrections was published,! 
Mr. Collier, and they were commonly esteemed of W 
value ; but, although the question is still supposed £ 
some persons to be an open on^, the most compe" 
authorities are of opinion that the c 
reality a modern fabrication by some person p 
of considerable scholarship in Eli/abethan litenttQ 
In i8;4 the New Shakspere Society was fouttc* 
by the indefatigible English scholar, Mr. F. J. " 
nival] ; it has already done work of high value, 
invites all persons interested in the writings of oiu_ 
chief poet to join its ranks. The tendency of recent 
inquiries has been towards the chronological study of 
the works of Shakspere, and characteristics of his 
versification have been examined by the Rev. F, G. 
Heay, Professor Ingram, and other scholars, with a 
view to obtaining a clue to discover the order ii 
the plays followed one another in iioint of timi 

9. Shakspere Study in France and ' 
many. — France and Germany have joined vigorous 
in the study of Shakspere. The greatest FrenchiD 
of letters of the last century, Voltaire, spoke K 
Shakspere as an intoxicated barbarian. The g 
fifing poet of France, Victor Hvi^o, Vas c^^ 
Shakspare in a volume nf eu\oay aXvnoa. vmnjari 
Oftea iniudiciouv. hut alwavs ihft wnUtv?, O^ *-« 
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genius. His son completed a translation into French 
of Shakspere's works. The great Lessing first taught 
Germany to honour our poet. Goethe followed with 
his remarkable criticism of Hamlet in his Wilhehn 
Mehter. Schiller'a admiration ol Shakspere was more 
passionate than Goethe's, and unlike that of Goethe, 
did not decline with advancing years. About the 
same lime that Coleridge was lecturing in our country 
A. W. Schlegel delivered at Vienna his lectures on 
Dramatic Art, approaching Shakspere in a spirit of en- 
thusiastic admiration not less than that of Coleridge. 
The translarion of Shakspere called Schlegel's and 
Tieck's (though not in fact wholly their work) is pro- 
bably the best translation of Shakspere into any foreign 
language. In more recent time the admirable edition 
of Deliits, the well-known commentaries of Ulrici 
and Gerviniis, the lectures of Kreyssig, the essays by 
Hertzberg, and above all, the Sliakspere Lexicon of 
Schmidt have been the most valuable contributions of 
Germany to Shakspere literature. The German Shak- 
spere Society has published its twelfth annual volume 
(1877). A reacdon against the so-called " Shakspere 
mania" has produced the clever anti-Shakspere-mania 
criticism of Riimelin (S/iakspeare Siudien) and a less 
able work by the poet Benedis. But ShaJcspere's 
popularity continues undiminished, and in the thea- 
trical season 1875-76 over four hundred Shakspere 
representations were given upon the German stage. 

10. Contemporary Actors. ^ Foreign actors, 
Signor Salvini and Signor Rossi, have recently inter- 
preted great Shaksperian characters to English spec- 
tators, delivering the poetry of Shakspere through 
translations into Italian ; and once again an English 
Shakspere actor of distinction has appeared in the 
person of Mr. Irving. More than three hundred 
years after Shakspere's birth, his fame seems still in 
ils "great morning." 
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Text—TAe GU'be Skakespeare ; The Cambridgl 
, Shakespeare (giving ihe readings of quartos, folios, 

I&c) ; Booth's reprint of the First Folio, or that pi^ 
lished by Chatlo and Windus ; The Leopold SAaksfe. 
(giving the text of Delius, the best German textu 
critic). 
Editions with Notes. — The Variorum i 
of 1821 (Boeu'ell's Malgitr) jj vols. ; the edirions i)( 
Uyce, Staunton, Knight, and Collier ; R. Gmi 
White's edition (Boston, 1872, text follows First Folio) 
Delius's Shaksper^s Werke (English text, Genxui 
notes) ; Fumess's Variorum Shakspere: Romeg t 
Juliet, Maebetk, Hamld, published ; single plays i 
Clarendon Press edition, edited by Mr. W. A. '" ' ' 
Lexicons, &C.^S»ihmidt's Shakespeare 
(invaluable); Mrs. Cowden Clarke's Concordance te.t 
plays ; Mrs. Fumess's Coneordanee io the J^umi 
Dyce's Glossary (last volume of his edition of Shot* 
speare) ; Nares' Glossary. 
Grammar, Versification, &c. — -Abbott's 5*iA 
spearian Grammar \ W. Sidney Walker's Critidsmt e 
Shakespeare, and Shakespeare's Versijication ; Batbuisl 
Changes in Slialrespeare's Versijkation ; Ellis's I^ 
English Prenumiation, with special reference to C^M 
^^ an,i Shakespeare, Fan lU. 

^^L Sources, — Hazlitt's Shakspere's IJbrafy\ Court 
^^H nay's Commentaries on the Historical Plays ; Skollow^ 
^^V SAakespear^s Li/e, tW ; Simrock, l)ie QucUen A 
^^V S^a/^speare. 

^H Commentaries. — Gervinus's CommftUorMs \ 
^Bod /abonous) ; Dowden's S>haki'it\t ; His MiM^ 



Art, attempts to trace the growth of Shakspere's 
genius and character through his works, studied 
chronologically ; Hudson's Shakspeare; his Life, Art, 
and Characters, criticises twenty-five of the chief plays 
(Ginn, Boston, U.S.); Fumivall's Introduction to the 
Leopold Skakspere ; Coleridge's Shakspeare Notes ; 
Mrs. Jameson's Characteristics of IVoti^n, on Shak- 
spere's female characters; Hazlitt's Characters in 
Shaksfer^s Plays ; Kreyssig's Varlesun^cn tiber Shake- 
sfeare, and his smaller Shakespeare-Fragen (the best 
German literary criticism on Shakspere is that of 
Kreyssig) ; Ulrid's Shakespeare's Dramatische Kunst 
is highly esteemed in Germany, and has been trans- 
lated ; but Ulrici reads ideas and ^philosophy of his 
own into Shakspere. Hertzberg's prefaces to some 
plays in the German Shakspere Society's edition of 
Schlegei and Tieck's translation of Shakspere are 
valuable with reference to characteristics of versifica- 
tion. The same Society has published twelve annual 
volumes {Jahrbikhtr) containing many articles of 
interest, Fleay's Shakespeare Manual may be found 
useful, if read with care to distinguish the writer's 
theories from ascertained facts. The New Shakspere 
Society has published Transactions containing papers 
of value, reprints of eariy quartos, and Elizabethan 
works which illustrate Shakspere. (Publishers for the 
Society, Trubnerand Co., London.) 

Shakspere's Life. — Various works of Mr. Halli- 
well. For a convenient summary of the facts see 
S. Neil's Shakesprare : a Ci ideal Biography. On 
Stratford, see Wise's Shakespeare; his Birthplace and 
its Neighbourhood. For details al>out the Shakspere 
and Arden families (and also with respect to the 
persons of Shakspere's historical plays) see Mr. G. R. 
French's Shakspeareana Genealogica, 
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SOME DISTINGUISHING FEATURES. 

Madera UaUiodt made euy— Edncaiinn is a pmerentite rcl- 
onCH. lltiliiiUa of [Be lual ceniurj- ingst bo iilH»rdefl. The qnesQoii 
*' ilow^liuU He leach readingr" ie taHy Bnxwsred in iliefe Do»k>, 
■od [eacbuFB who taire idopted and lolluwed this method hais 
great I; imp rated ttieir echtwlB. 

Ward Ud Fbonio MsUiad.— By laklne Bf Brsl words with 
vbleli tke <;uild is qnile DuaiJiHF, nnd whkh conrsla Bounile eiellr 
diidiuniiBbed and lADiinaaEly Ttfcurrlng^ bum temcber and pupQ vlD 
■nd the aoande ■ great help in readlag new wordt ai veu a* In 
acqnlringadlaiLnct articnlanoa. 

Sptllinx.— Word> MieclBd from the ksBooB arrciTPn for BpeK- 
Ine UTitU iScb piucB. tha« aSUrdln^ llie beet oppotlaulti lor onl 
RnA H'ritlDQ apel!!iisJeiiH)9B Ka wvIT h9 for dednliroD!. in Ihc TliM, 
ronrth. and Pltih Iteaden. graded eierclfct in tpelllne analrAi, 
lOEelbM-'-- '-'■- • ' - — '- -" ' ' 



lai^j lepaane of worda often mippncll^fd or miawo- 
.daced la [he Appendii lor conalaiil bumIj. Wltb 
Uiete Readers Do-'Spuller" will be needed. 

Illnrtrationi.— The illnRratlone are beaniUlil and attndfn, 
and are well vdapted to serve as a bssle lor the Isaxiuga ana 
thoDj{ht teaaona that are to promiaent Id Ihege bouka, 

HallN tar Teudisn.— Toachcis will and in tbeev hookf R atnipto 

plan tiAl will ereaily aid them ; while the aolcf. qnet-lloaa, nd 

■njKealloiie will help the Imcher lo tmprtn Ibe nio»l ia«tnie<toB SDd 

L 'Bie heet catture, wblcb Diakeg the rEHdlng-leuDu iomeihinc mora 

L HMD a Dieie naiula^ of wonla. 

■ Orml Bekjinit.— ProCBT onl aiprenloo dewade on the nnae. 
ftOel Ihei^easeore^h extract and Ihe corr^i nrd exiinvion wiilba 
F am nay matter. This lathe key-nole In PraTEieur Bailer's siecDeBt 

■ le»«aiia oa acceot. eophsele. luafcllnn. aiid evncral icml ezpret- 
o placed aa reading- teiaong In theThlrd, Foirth, aad 
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loctioai.— The eelettlODS rni' 

tlhDra. ^nollipr tip^Hant Inrl.^^ ..-..^.. _ ....... 

r children Id the 



Stloctioai.— The eelettlDDS rmhrntecemBorlli 
Inganibon. Xo oilier lli?sd 

Ibe exirjcu from the beet antimn 'in'ihe'FoDrtfa~aDd Fiith, i , _ 

riasl^ andajnet appnfclailau of Ihe needs of nnr schools. 

6Mat SneoBU.— Since Ihe pnbllmtlon or theie Readen. liitSi 
Mle btt anera^nl nearly a million a year, which It aoprctedenled ti 
Ok sale of schi>ol-boohB. 

BadorMIIIMIti.— These Readen bare rreplTrd Ihe endoneDumi 
of DHrii i-vvrr edncatur of note In tbe Cnlled Stales, bnl Ibe beal 
pmnrorihelrai«rltBli fomid la Ihe ^reat Imprmemcat manirula^ 
merywhcre they art' used. 

D. APPLETON & CO.. Publishers, 

N*» Voik. BiRton. CMca^, vA %» ^iwawa. 
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Affletonb' School Beadebs oonaist of Five Books, hy Wil- 
1. Harris, LL. D,, Superinteiident of Suliools, tit. Louis, 
J. Bickoff, A. Mt Superintendent of Inatriictioo, 
rulaiid, 0. ; aod Mark BaQe^ , A. M., Inatruclor in Elomilion, 

FiMT Readeb. I Aftlktonb' ForBTii Readkb. 
AnmroRs' SKCONr Rmnelt. Appletons' Finn Reaeer. 
Appiwons' Tuird Readke. I Afpietoss' FniMAnY Readino 

SrAKDABB SUPPLEUElTFAnY' BEAQKBS. 

£tu; Steps for Little Feet..... i;() 30 

Golden Book of Cboice Beading 35 

Bookof Tules , 00 

ResdiDgfi in Nutu re's Book 80 

Beveti American Classles 00 

Seven Britiab Clasaios 60 

QEOQBAPHT. 

AppleWns' New Elementary Geographj 65 

Applclona' Higher Geogrsphj ] 00 

Cornell's Primarj Geogrnphy 61 

Curnell's ItitL'rniediHte Geo^pb; 1 20 

Cornell's Physical Geogmphy 1 30 

Cornell's Grammsr-Sebool Geography 140 

Cornell's First Steps in Geography 30 

Cornell's Higli-Bchool Geogmpby. BO 

Cornell's High-School Atlas I 60 

Cornell's Outline Maps per set, 13 Maps, 13 26 

" iroell'l Map-Drawing Cards per Bel, 46 

Kalural lleaourcea of t.\n; '\jtti\s;4&\,tt.\*i% "^^j 
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V. APPLETOX <e co:s LEAjynre text-books. 



UATHBUATICS. 

Appletone' Primacy ArithmElic (0 30 

Appletona' ElemGDtar; Aritbrnetic 35 

Appletons' Mentiil Arithmetic , 3 J 

Applctons' Pmcltcail Arithmetic 72 

ippletona' Higher Arithmetic 1 00 

Colin'a Metric Sjatem 

Gillespie's Laud Surveying 2 

Gilleapie's Leveling and Higher Surveying S SQ 

larentiooal Geometry (Spencer's) 1$ 

Richaids's Plane uid Spherical TrlgonomeErj, nith ap- 

plicalious in 

GBAIUBIAJI, COUPOSITION, AlfD UTEKATUBJB. 

's Composition and Rhetorie 1 60 

■ Sitllacd'a Words, aod bair to put them together 40 

I Ballard's Word-wril*r IP 

I Ballard's Hecea to Speak per pari, SC 

f Covell's Digest 80 

b fiilmore's English Language und Literature 60 

L Literature Primcra ; English Grammar — Eogliali Lit«ra- 

1 — Philology — Classical Geography — Shak&- 
epeare— Studies in Bryant — Greek O terature— Eng- 
liah Grammar Exercises — Homer — English Cotnpo- 

^ lIi>nis'R Historical Enghsh Grammar. I Oft 

I Horthend's Memory Gems 

I Northend's Choice Thouji;hl8 

I Horlhend's Gems of Thought 

L Quiickenhos'B Primary Grammar 

■ Quaokenbos's English Grammar. .,,,,.,.. 

r Quflckcnbos's Illustnited Lcesona In our LaDguage., ... 
r Qaackenboe's First Lessons in Composlilun 

•laekenbos't Cooiposilion and Rhetoric 1 

'ding's EngUsh Literature ^ 
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aSASDCAS, ETC— (Oontliiued.) 

fiticknc}''B Child's Book of Lnnguage. 4 numbers.. each, ^ 10 

Teachec'a edition of fiame 85 

Sticknej'a Lcltcra and Lesions eucti, SO 



Bayard Taylor's History of Gernianj- 1 BO 

Hiatory Primera; Rome — Greece — Europe— -Old Greek 

Life— Geograpliy — Roman Antiquities. each, 4S 

H&ikhiun's History of Engiuid 1 SO 

Horria's History of Eogliuid 1 2S 

Quack^bos'e Eiemeatar; History of the United Btates. 60 

Quacbehbos'a School History of Oie United Slates 1 20 

Quscketibos'a Aroericui History t la 

<juackeiibo3'3 niiiatrated School History of the World, . 1 CO 

Sewell's Child's History of Home OS 

" " " " Greece B6 

Willard'a Synopsis of General History 2 00 

Timayenis's IliEtory of Greece. Two vols. 8 50 



Alden'f Tntelleelual Philoaophy. 1 10 

A mott's Physics 3 OO 

Atkinson's Ganot's Phyeicg S 00 

Bain's Mental Science 1 50 

Bain's Moral Science 1 flO 

Bain's Logic 2 00 

Coming's Physi"k)gT I BO 

Deschanel'a }4atuni] Philosophy. One vol G 70 

In four parts each, 1 50 

Gilmore's Logic 75 

Henslow'fl Botanical Charts IB 75 

Huxley and Youmans's Phywology 1 BO 

LcConlc's Geology i 00 

Lockycr'a Astronomy -, .. \\A 

Laptoo'a SeieatiSc Agriculture .•> •- ^ 



I 

f 

Oi 



D. APPLETON A CO.'S LEASmO TEXT-BOOKS. 

80IEIICB. — (Continnsd. )* 

Morse's First Book of Zofllogy $1 10 

Mimsell's Psychology 

NicholBon'B Geology 

HicholBon'B Zoology 1 60 

Quackcnbos'a Natural Philosophy 1 SO' 

Riina's Chemicnl AnulyBis. . 

fldOnee Primers ; Introdnetocy — Chemirtry— Physics — 
PhyMual Geography — Geology — Physiologj' — As- 
tronomy — Botony — Logic — loTentional Geometry 
— Fiauororte-Playing — Political Economy. . . .cftiti, IS 

Wilson's Logic In 

Winalow'a Moral Philosophy I 8D 

Toumana's Kew Chemistry 1 119' 

TouinaiiB's (Mies) FipbI Book of Botany. 

Youmuns's (HUs) Scconil Book of Botany 1 99 

-FKEB-OANTi AND INDUSTEIAI, DSAWINa. 

Smsi's Easy Draniug L^seoas, for Elndcrgurtcn and 

Primary Schools. Three Parts each, 

ByatbeUo Series. Nob. I, S, 3, and 4. each, 

Analytic Series. Kos. El, 6, T, 8, 0, and 10 each, 

Perspectire Series. Kos. II, 13, IS, and 14.. . .oacfa, 

Adranoed Perspective, Noa. lli and 16 each, 

No^ ITftwi 18.... each, 

UaDuals. 1 to each Scries. Paper,each,4!i;cloth,eitGh, 

Tei tile Designs. Kofl. 1, 2, 3, and 4 each, 

Ifl ^\ 

.d Relief Designs. Ko. 1 

I 3 each. 

and 6 eaeh, 

Mechanical Drawing. Noa. I, 4, and 6 each, 

Xos. 2, 3, and S each, 

.Jiv/iiletlural Drawing. KiDc Patla each, 

's Slate Uruwius Curds. Tita ?BrU .eicV, 



60 
« ■ 




Uodel Copj-Bookg, Sliding Copies per copy, fO 13 

" " Primarj Series pur oopj, 9 

Model Praclice-Book per copy, 10 

Z.ATIN. 

Arnold's First and Second Latin Book 1 10 

Arnold's Latin Proso Composition 1 10 

Amold'a CnmeliuB Nepoa 1 30 

Butler'a SatluBl'a JngurthOi and Catilioe 1 SO 

Cicero do Officiia 1 10 

Croabj'g Qniiilna Cnrtius RufiiB 1 30 

Crosbj'B Sophoeles'B ffidipna Tjrannua 1 30 

Friexe's QuinUliun 1 30 

Frieie's Virgil's jEnoid I 70 

Frieze's Sis Books of Virgil, with Vwabularj, 

Harkneas'B Aranlil's First Latin Book I 30 

Barkacss's Second Latin Buok 1 10 

Harkneas's Introductory Latin Book I 10 

Harkness's Latin Grammar 1 30 

Ilarkness'sElenienta of Latin Grammar 1 10 

Barkneas's Latin Reader. 1 10 

Harkness'a New Latin Reader 1 10 

Uarknesa'a Latin Reader, with Eiereises 1 30 

llarkneaa'a Latin Prose Compoaition 1 30 

HarknesB's Cffisar, with Dictionary 1 30 

Harkneaa'a Cicero 1 80 

Harkneas'a Cicero, vlth Dictionary I HO 

Ha rknesB's Sal lust's Catiline, with Dictionary 1 16 

Hnrkni»a'BCaur»e1nCteaar.Sallii8t,aodCIcero,w!thDii!C'y 1 Is 

Johnson's Cicero's Select Orations 1 30 

Lincoln's Horace 1 BO 

Lincolu'B Liry 1 BO 

Sewall's Latin Speaker 1 00 

Tyler's Tacitua 1 fiO 

TjJer's Uunuaniu and Agrieola. "V X''' 



BOOK-K£BPISa. 

k Marsh's Single-En tTy Bnok-keepbg fl 70 

[ Unrah'a Daul>le-Eiitr^ Book-keeping 

Bltnki to above, 6 books to each set per set, 1 SO 

OEB9IAN. 

I Adler's ProgrcEaivs German Reailer tl SO 

"b Hand-book of GermaD Literature 1 

I Adier's Germatt Diotionarj, 8vo 4 

■■ " 12mo S ES 

I Ahn'a German Grammar 

Kroeh's First German Reader. 

OeUaclilaegcr'B Pronouncing Germui Reader. 1 10 

OllendQrS''s New Method of Leamiiig German 1 10 

Prendergaat'a Mastery Seties — German 

er's Polyglot Reader — German — . J 90 

[' Schulte'B Eleuientarj German Course 

Wragc'9 Praetical German Grammar. 

I "Wrage'a Gorman Primer 

Wrago'a First German Reader 

QREEE. 

Arnold's First Greek Book 

■ Arnold's Greek Fro6C Oompoailion 

I Arnold's Second Greek Prose Composition 

\ Arnold's Greek Heaang Book 

I Qoiie's Three Books of the Anabasis, with Lexicon .. 
B Five Booke of the Anabsaia, with Lexicon. . . 

Boiae'a Greek Prose Compoaition • 

Boise's Anabasis ■■ ■ 

I Coj'a Uuvor'a Greek for Beginners 

I Eftdlej's Greek Grammar 

I Eadiey's Elements of Greek Grammar 

J Bndlefs Greek Verbs 

I Markaeai'a JirsI Greek Book. 



^1^ D. APPLBTOS A. UO.'S LEADIXO TEXT^BOOKS. ^ 


^" QRBEK.-!Oc»itiiia«d.l 

Johnson's Three Books of the Iliad 

Johnson's Herodoms 


. t 30 




, 1 70 














. 1 BO 

. 1 70 
. 2 20 
. 2 20 
. I 10 
. 1 10 
. 1 60 
. 1 30 

. 1 an 

. 1 30 
. 1 90 

65 
. 1 30 


Owen'9 Homor'fl Odjsscy 


Owen's Xenophon'B Cyropnadin 

Robbina'fl Xenophon's HpmorBbili* 

Smfad's Andgone 








PBBNOH. 








«6 
. 1 80 
. 1 10 

. ait 

. 1 30 

. I 10 
. 2 60 

. 1 to 
. 1 10 




De Fittts's Nkw Grammdi- of French Qramranri. 






Jewett'a Spiera's French Dletianarj, 8vO. 

" " " " SuhoolediUon... 


^^endorff •-. New Method of Learning French 


W— J 



1 



FKENOH.-tOantiiiuad.) 

H French Kead em fl 39 

^ Bowan'B Modem Frpnub Reader. 1 Sfl 

■~ SimonnA'a Treatise on Freucb Verbs 

rs and Sureane's Freocb Diclioiiarj, 8vo, 

" " lanio a iS 

TTAT.TA-V 

Fontana's Elementary Graoiniar of the Itulian Langqnge. 

Foreati'fl Italian Reader. I2mo 

Ueadone's Italiaa-EugliEh Dictiacarj. 

edition half boaod, 9 W 

UiUbuui^u'a Sew EngliEh-and-ItaliaD Pronouncing and 

Eiplatiatory Dictionarj. Second edition, revised 

and improred. S thick vols., small 8to. .hall' bound, 
NuovD Tesoro di Svbcrzi, Massimo, Proverbi, etc. 1 

vol., 12mo Oloth, 1 H 

OIlendorB^s Kew Method of Learning Italian. Edited 

bjF. ForeslL 12mo 1 

PrioiBry LcflBona. IBnio 

Hoemer'a Polyglot Reader (In Italian), Translated by 

Dp. Bolla. I 

Key to same, iu Engtish I SO 

BFAinaH. 

Ahn's Spanish Grammar 

De Tornos'e Spanish Method 

OllendorfT's Spanish Grammar. 1 M. 

PrendergaHl's Mastery Series — Spanish , i 

Scheie de Tcre's Spanish Grammar 10 

Teliiqaez's New Spanish Reader. 11 

Vel£K(|uez's Pronouncing Spanish Biotionary, 8to 14 

" " " " ISmo.,.. 1 I 

AeiF York: D. APPLETON h CO.,\,a, (s.^"fiOTL\Sii.T«i. 



BOTANICAL WORKS. 



Greene's Primary Botany. 

ntiutrated. 4to. Clolh, $1.10. 

^Greene's Class-Book of Botany. 

Clath, (l.:o. 

Henslow's Botanical Charts, 

Adapted far Use in ibe United StalfB. By Eliza A.^ 
YoUMiSd. Sii iu set, baniisuiuelj eoluiisl. Per 
JIB. 75. Kejtodo. -.iS L'cnla. 

I J. D. Hooker's Botany. 

Forming a volume in llie "Science Primers." It 
Fleiible cloth, 4K cents. 

Eliza A. Youmans's First Book of Botany. 

Designed to cultivate the Ohaerring Puwer of Chl'ii 
Witb numerous Illuatrations. ISmo. I6T p^es. 89 

Eliza A. Youmans's Second Book of Bot- 
any. 

l?joo, aoth, 81.30. 

Lindley and Moore's Treasury of Bot- 
any:. .- 

A Popular Dictiooarj of the Vegetable Kingdotn. Whh 
numerous IllustrBtioDs. a rots., ISmo. Cloth, fS,00^ 
Half calf, es.UO. 

New York - l>, APPLETOS k CO., \i S. t 'j 'ftuni *to»«. 



